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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tx French Ministry is again without a nominal Premier. Mar- 
shal GzrARp has resigned, in consequence of his inability to pro- 
cure an amnesty for political offences. Various rumours as to his 
probable successor are afloat; and the names of the Duke pe Bro- 
@tiz and Admiral pz Rieny are mentioned among those likely to be 
called upon., The qualifications requisite for a French President of 
the Council are such as ought not to be scarce. Superior talents, 
habits of industry, and readiness in debate, are not indispensable. 
But the character of some of the most influential of the Ministers 
even for common honesty is so extremely low, that it is essential to 
have a Premier who is not suspected of stockjobbing, or falsification 
of despatches, and whose reputation for probity may offer some gua- 
rantee to the country against the notorious knavery of his col- 
leagues. But men of this stamp are naturally unwilling to risk 
the loss of character which must be almost inseparable from a 
connexion with some of .the most prominent members of Louis 
Paiip’s Cabinet ;.and hence arises the difficulty of finding a 
suezessor to Marshal Grrarp. In this state of affairs, the King, 
it is supposed, will be guided in a great measure by the advice of 
TALLEYRAND, who has been residing at his seat of Valengay; 
and is generally not far distant when a Ministry is to be patched up. 





The Spanish Proceres have come to a resolution decidedly at 
vatiance with the project sanctioned by the Lower Houses for the 
retognition of the Debt, They propose to acknowledge the whole 
of the Debt, including the Guebhard Loan, and to make the 
passive portion of it active, by twelve annual instalments. This 
alteration is sanctioned by ToRENO, and may be considered in the 
light of an increased bid at an auction. The Spanish Government 
is bidding for a loan in the Foreign Money-market, and must 

purchasers at whatever rate isdemanded. It is found that 
the capitalists will not take the four million loan, until better 
terms have been promised for the payment of the old debt; so of 
course larger offers must be made. 

In consequence of this disagreement between the two sections 
of the Cortes, a Committee of Conference has been appointed. 
The majority of the Members who represent the Procuradores— 
among whom are GALIANO, ARGUELLES, and Fiores Estrapa— 
are said to be decidedly opposed to the recognition of the Gueb- 
hard Loan ; so that it is probable, after all, that this stock will be 
thrown overboard, and a more favourable arrangement made for 
the Cortes Bondholders, 

Count TorzNno has laid before the Procuradores a detailed 
financial statement, or budget. It cérresponds with the abstract 
which we gaye in the Spectator a fortnight ago. 

Arcuettes has already distinguished himself by an eloquent 

Jpposition speech. Some objections were made to his qualifica- 

; which must, however, be deemed a very honourable, as it 
Was voted to be a legal one. A number of the electors of Astu- 
tas and Oviedo pledged their property to secure him the requisite 
iecome of 120/.a year, and thus qualified him to take his seat. 

MARTINEZ DE LA Rosa voted against,and Toreno for his admis- 
tion, His friend GaLiano was more than usually eloquent and 
thergetic in pleading his cause. 

the 15th ultimo, Xavirx Burcos—who, it will be recol- 

, Was made Minister of the Interior by Zea Bermupez, and 

Was then considered a Liberal—was declared incapable of sitting 
i the Chamber of Proceres, until he had cleared himself of the 
targe of having made his fortune in the negotiation of the Gueb- 
hard Loan in 1823. At that time, Burgos was a favourite of Frr- 
DINAND the Seventh, and was sent to Paris to procure money. He 

Madrid exceedingly poor, returned with abundance of cash, 

has since lived in an ostentatious style. The pending dis- 
‘ussions relative to the Loan have turned the attention of the 
People to the man who negotiated it. Burgos must have been 
‘ware of the state of public feeling; but he braved it, by taking 
in, Seat as usual, amidst the murmurs of his brother Peers, who, 
. §pite of his protestations and claims to be heard in his defence, 
Msisted upon his leaving the Chamber. 





A decree has been issued confiscating the property of the Car- 
lists, and’ suspending the pensions of those members of the Royal 
family who refuse to recognize the Queen. 

There are, as usual; rumours ‘of battles in the North. One 
engagement is said to have taken place at Abarzuza, between 
ZUMALACARREGUY and the Royalist General Lorenzo, of more 
importance than any other recent conflict; but it is by no means 
certain which army: was defeated. ‘Dissensions appear to have 
broken out among the troops of the insurgents. The celebrated 
ZAVALA, and another Carlist officer, VaALpgspinas, have been 
formally dismissed by Don Cartos for acts of insubordination, 
It is said that numerous bodies of Carlists are traversing Cata- 
lonia in all directions, and furnish full, employment for Captain- 
General Luauper. The impression which the last accounts con- 
vey, undoubtedly is, that the civil war is spreading. 


The session of the Dutch States-General was opened on Mon- 
day week, with a speech from the King. It affords not the 
slightest prospect of a near settlement of the Belgian question. 

The King still speaks of his former subjects as rebels, and says 
that his jusi expectations of proving ress for the injuries in- 
flicted on his subjects by the insurrection have been constantly 
deceived. The services of the Schuttery are eulogized, and the 
savings which will accrue from the granting of numerous. fur- 
loughs are recommended to the favourable notice of the States, 
The internal condition and foreign trade of the country are de- 
scribed 2s prosperous, as are also the East and West India colo- 
nies of Holland. The state of the revenue is said, on the whole, 
to have answered expectation; and it is hoped that it will be suf- 
ficient to meet the expenditure. : 

Some preliminary proceedings were then gone through in the 
Chambers; and on Thursday week, the Minister of Finance pre- 
sented the Budgets for 1835. He stated, that the expenditure for 
the year would be forty-nine millions and a half of florins less 
than the last; and that Holland would still continue to pay the 
interest on the whole of the Debt—the share of Belgium as well 
as its own. This payment, however, forms no part of the expen- 
diture which the States can control (or it probably would not be 
sanctioned); and is charged on the fund called the Syndicate. 
The nature of this fund, its supplies, and expenditure, are known 
to but few. The able Brussels correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle says— 

‘‘ The intricacy and mystery of this institution were such as to baffle the 
penetration of all those who were not absolutely initiated into its innermost 
arcana, Indeed, so profound was the secrecy maintained as to its operations, 
that, although the commission was composed of seven members, all sworn to 
secrecy, its private transactions were concealed from all save the King, 
President, and his Secretary.” 

The same writer further describes it 
sh hoe - ‘Asa mysterious and unconstitutional imperium in imperio; 
having at its co nd the di 1 of mines, domains, and forests, the tolls on 
land and water-carriage, and various other sources of revenue, inconsistent 
with the attributes of a private association; and that it acted upon principles 
pe goer to that system of frank and undisguised pened which ought to be 
the guide of all representative governments, and by its collusion with the 
Government, enabled the latter to bid defiance to the voice of the nation.” 

It is a mere farce to talk of the control of the people over the 
national funds, while such an institution as this is permitted to 
exist. 





The German diplomatists are said to be busy in intrigues to 
detach Louis Puixip from the Quadruple alliance, and procure 
the recognition of Don Cartos as King of Spain. But even Lours 
Pui ip, we should imagine, would shrink from such a proceedin 
as this. Don Miguet is expected soon to visit the Emperor o 
Austria at Vienna. Merrernicu has perhaps more work cut out 
for that hopeful personage. 


Very favourable and exaggerated accounts of the wealth and 
resources of Russia have recently been circulated in Paris. They 
were mere forerunners of a proposition, which, partly gives the 
lie to them, for a loan of seven millions and a half sterling, which 
the Russian Government is anxious to obtain, ostensibly for the 
use and on the security of Poland. . Two Polish gentlemen, crea- 
tures of Russia, have arrived in Paris; and it is believed that they 
have succeeded in negotiating a'five per cent. loan at 85/. for 1002. 
The Crown lands and confiscated domains of Poland figure as 
security to the lenders. As itis universally believed that scarcely 
any of this money will be devoted to the uses for which itis said . 
to be borrowed, it is supposed that the Czar contemplates active 
proceedings in Turkey. 


An arrival from Jamaica brings rather unfavourable accounts 
of the doings of the Negro population on the North side of that 
island. It is said, in a letter dated the 19th of August, from an 
extensive proprietor— 
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~ The truth is, that though the Negroes have turned ogt and appear in the 
ing etle.or nothi A 
trooper, 


fields where work is to be done, » in 0 

for instance, the overseer of an n this r 

was on guard last week, and consequently the te. ete was, 
however, a company of the Miiiti ard “Om pite estate” The millapd they 


boiling-house were at work all the week ; and the book-keepers attending the 
business of the estate; but the Negroes did not make two hogsheads of sugar. 
The strength of the estate in Negroes and stock, and the appointments of the 
‘works, are quite equal to making twenty hogsheads a week. My people are 
icking pimento; but not half the quantity they ought to haye done, for I 
ave let it be well fit for picking before I- pat them to it, being the produce of 
the first bloom of the trees, and not a large quantity of it.” 


Che Caurt. 

Tut King and Queen ‘took several drives in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor on Monday and Taesday, On Wednesday, their Majesties 
care to town, and were received at St. James’s Palace by the Duke of 
Gloucester and the: Princess Sophia. In the afternoon, his. Majesty 
held: an investiture of the Order) of the: Bath, to. bestow the vacant 
ribands,,. Admirals Sir. John Wells and. Sir. Edward Brace, and 
Generals Lord Edward. Somerset and Sir John Taylor, were knighted 
by his Majesty in-due form. 

Dr. Joseph Allen, Bishop-of Bristol, was preserited to the King by 
Lord Melbourne, and Dr. John Dodson by the Lord Chancellor, on 
being appointed King’s Advocate: Dr. Dodson received the honour of 
knighthood from his Majesty. Sir Herbert Jenner was also presented 
on his promotion to the offices of Dean of the Arches Court and Judge 
of the Prerogative Court. The Recorder of London made his report 
to the King in Council, of the»prisoners in Newgate capitally convicted 
at the last Sessions; all of whem-were. respited during his Majesty’s 
pleasure. . In‘ the evening, the. King and Queen returned to Windsor. 
cake? George of (Cambridge is at present on a visit at Windsor 

tle. 

The Duke of Gloucester is residing at Bagshot. 

Some repairs are in progress av Kensington Palace, the roof of which 
has been discovered to' be tna dangerous state. 


Che Metropolis. 

The inquiries of the Privy Council into the origin of the fire in the 
Hotses of Parliament have continued during the week ; and not- 
withstanding the positive assertion of Mr. Cooper, the stove-maker, 
that he heard news of thefireat the Bush Inn in Dudley, between three 
and four’ hours after it' was discovered in London, it seems to be uni- 
wversally believed, on the ‘best grounds, that it was caused by overheating 
the flues communicating with the fire-place, where a large quantity of 
the old .wooden Exchequer tallies were burat. The evidence of Mr. 
Snell, an.ironmonger of Tiverton, who had been, with a friend viewing 
the two. houses between four and five in-the afternoon, and was the last 

on in the. House of Lords before the fire was discovered, seems to 

‘conclusive on this point. Mr. Snell himself has guaranteed the cor- 
rectniess of the subjoined account of his evidence before the Privy 
Council. 

He stated, that on Thursday the 16th, he went to the House of Lords, in 
corfipany with Mr. John Shuter; and on entering the House of ‘Lords, a little 
after four, immediately expressed to: Mrs. Wright his surprise at the quantity of 
smoke, which, Mrs. Wright aeconated for by the workmen. then being employed 
below. Mr. Snell and Mr. Shuter then walked up the body of the House ; pro- 
ceeded to the Robing-room, thence to the Conference-room (commonly called 
the Painted Chamber), and afterwards to the Old House of Lords; where they 
observed the difference in the atmosphere, Mr. Snell there complaining of cold. 
More than half an hour was occupied in these inspections. On returning to 
the House of Loris, Mr. Snell, after examining the Throne, Weolsack, &c., 
was desirous of viewing the tapestry ; which, partly owing to the growing ob- 
scurity, and from the smoke, was scarcely visible. most important part, 
however, of Mr. Snell’s evidence was, that on proceeding to the Jower part of 
the House, near the seat of the Usher of the Black Rod, the heat from the floor 
was felt through his boots; which induced him to put Ais hand on the floor ; 
the heat from which was so as to.cause him to exclaim, “‘ Bless me, what 
a strong beat is here! Ishould think it would take fire.” To which Mrs. 
Wright replied, ‘Oh! .no, it isa stone floor ;” and accounted for the heat by 
saying, *‘ that they were then burning Exchequer tallies in their flues, and she 
did riot know by what authority they used them.” 

In addition to’the story:tokl by Mr. Cooper of what he heard in 
Dudley, Thomas Meechin, an iron-plate-worker, wrote to bis brother 
in London, that he arriyed.in Birmingham at one o’clock on the Fri- 
day morning, and heard the news of the fire of the preceding evening on 
the road, before he reached Birmingham. This man was examined before 
the Privy Council on Wednesday, and persisted in this statement ; but 
it does not appear that much stress was laid on it. Greater pains were 
taken to verify or disprove. Mr. Cooper’s story. We mentioned last 
week that the guard of the Shrewsbury coach recognized Mr. Cooper 
as,one of the passengers from Dudley on the Friday, and that was all he 
-had to say on the subject. The Council then ordered inquiries to be 
made at the Bush Inn, and other places in Dudley; where it turned 
out that nobody except Mr. Cooper had heard a werd about the fire till 
the Friday morning. Mr. Cooper, hewever, gave a very circumstan- 
tial account.of whet passed.in the room at theinn;. and his recollec- 
tion was especially clear as to one of the persons in the same room 
calling fora jack-boot and slippers, when he had only shoes.on, and of 
course did not, want the jack-boot. On Wednesday, Mr. Cooper was 
confronted with this gentleman—Mr. Riddle, a commercial traveller— 
before the Council; ‘and was recognized by him, though Mr. Riddle 
had’ no remembrance whatever of-hearing of the fire, or the circumstance 
-Lordi Chaneellor Brougham then pro- 


of ‘the jack-boot and slippers. 
ceeded (to crosssexamine ‘Cooper, 'as follows. 

20 te L pprece Cooper; do you reeolleat:this. gentleman ?” (pointing 
hab es i 


Lard: 
t. Cooper“ Yes, my Lord, I do; 1 have a recollection of seeing him 


re. 
Lord Brougham—“ Have you any doubt but that this is one of the gentlemen 
‘with whom you spent the evening of the Thursday on- which the fire occurred, 
at the Bush Inn, Dudley?” ; 

Me. Cooper~—'‘ T have not the least doubt but that it wag in that place and at 
that time I sayy this ge may.” 

Lord Broygham— Now, Mr. Cooper, perhaps you will be able to recollect 
.. sort of a:person it was who brought the news of the burning of the two 

ouser ?” 











Mr. Cooper—* I cannot exactly describe him, 
>, Lor gha' he } 
, Mr. 


ee 


> Lord ir 

man or a neg 
stock, or any thin 
Jight complexion ?” 

Mr. Cooper—* My Lord, Idid not pay any particular attention to his person 
ot appearance. 

d Brougham—* Then do you still persist in the accuracy of your former 
statement as to the time when you first heard of the fire ?” 

Mr. Cooper—‘‘ I do, my Lord; and I am confident Ieannot be mistaken.” 

Lord Melbourne (so the report says) on the same day on which this 
examination took place, submitted a letter to their Lordships, which 
had been sent by the Twopenny-post to Mr. Hall, Mr, Cooper's partner, 
The following is given as a copy of the letter. 

‘** Mr. Hell—You would probably like to take a very active part in the dis. 
covery of the origin of the late fire which destroyed the Houses where the 
enemies of liberty used to meet. for the support of oppression, the degredation of 
the poor, and to deprive them of every privilege that belongs to mankind; but 
their career is short. Fires shall not cease there—suaLL not, I say!! 
Great deeds are on the eve of taking place, which shall make them quake in 
their concealment. Not one of them shall dare to show his face. 

“* Take this hint, and remain strictly neutral till it is shown to you what you 
are te do, or tremble for the consequences. 

«¢ From an innumerable force of the Friends of Liberty. 

(Signed) * A Tave Rerormen. 

“ Dated Head-quarters, Oct. 23, 1834.” 

This formidable epistle, evidently the composition of some would-be 
wag, is said to have made a great impression on their Lordships ; who 
decided that further inquiry was indispensable, and agreed to meet again 
this day. _Summonses were accordingly issued, 

The Times has the following caustic but scarcely uncalled-for re- 
marks on the mode of examination adopted by the direction of Lord 
Brougham into the truth of Mr. Cooper’s “ coek-and-bull story.” 

** Absurd as the story was on the face of it, the Council were bound to 
investigate it, but the method of proceeding seems-to have been almost as strange 
as the tale itself. Instead of instantly instituting inquiries.at the inn at Dudley, 
where Mr. Cooper heard the wonder of wonders; a.chase after the guard _of the 
Shrewsbury coach was suggested by a high authority as indispensably neces- 
raf and some time was lost in hunting him out. The logic of this appears to 
be highly curious. Mr. Cooper said he heard certain reports at Dudley on the 
16th. ** To ascertain whether -he did hear those reports or not at an inn at 
Dudley on the 16th, let us find out whether he came up by the Shrewsbury 
coach the next day,” says our England’s Solomon. The second step of making 
the inquiries at Dudley seems to common minds rather more to the purpose, 
though the great inquisitor may have held with the saying that ‘ the longest 
way about is the nearest way home.” This train of examination would furnish 
apt matter for a parody of John Gilpin’s ride, and when next a certain great 
man-examines a guard, our prayer is, may we.be thereto hear. The third step 
has what the lawyers call a colourable ground; being, in fact; anelaborate 
examination as to the colour of Mr. Tears supposed informant, Was his 
complexion black, brown, or yellow? as his stock black, white, or gray? 
Was his coat claret or peach-blossom? Mr. Cooper seems to have been dumb- 
founded. by this extraordinary inquiry ; and, indeed-the learned examiner does not 
give us any pre. in into his particular ebject, though no doubt he had in his 
mind some philosophical connection between colour and. conflagration— 
between “ flame-coloured taffeta” and blazing buildings. We dare-say that the 
“* Confusion Society” will throw some light upon this subject in a new. edition, 
with additions, of the famous tract entitled Experiments and Observations on 
the Inflection, Reflection, and Colours of Light.” 


The Court of Aldermen met on. Tuesday; and soon after their 
assembling, the Sword-bearer was ordered to inform the Sheriffs that 
they must retire from their seats within the bar, and remove below the 


bar. 

Mr. Sheriff Raphael appealed to the Lord Mayor, to know whether 
it was by his orders that the interference of the Sword-bearet had 
taken place? He was aware that the seat of the Sheriffs within the 
bar was conceded to them in courtesy, and not ¢elaimed asa right ; but 
he desired that the wish of the Court might. be distinctly stated; so 
that the Sheriffs might not be looked uponin the light of intruders, 
which the communication of the Sword-bearer seemed to indicate. 
Alderman Atkins said, that the Court-of Aldermen was a close court, 
and that the Sheriffs had no right to a seat within the bar. 

The Recorder was about to explain the ancient usage in this respect, 
when Alderman Atkins called that officer to order. The Recorder 
had, he said, no right to give any opimion upon subjects under diseus- 
sion, unless when that opinion was required by the Court. At this 
moment, Alderman Copeland moved that the Sheriffs should leave the 
court until the question should be decided one .way or. the other. 
The Sheriffs then retired; and the doors of the court were closed 
against the possibility of intrusion from anybody not under an oath of 
secrecy. , 


was immediately known in the passages leading to the Conrt and Com- 
mittee-rooms. Alderman. Venables moved, and Alderman Kelly se- 
conded a resolution, that the Sheriffs should be invited to take their 
seats within the bar. Sir Chapman Marshall spoke on the same side. 
Several other Aldermen addressed the court,’ and a division took 
place; when the resolution was rejected, by 7 to 6. Lhe: Sheriffs were 
then called in, and the decision of the court. was signified,to them by 
mene — “Haphael d—* My Lord, on behalf of oll 

Mr. Sheri é said—* My > on of .my colleague 
and myself, I: bow with submissiop:to the decision of Fs th but 
must be permitted to state that that decision appears to us very fat 
from,progressing with the spirit of the times, and, if I may be altowed 
to say so, not at all in gaod taste.” i , 

The Lord Mayor—* Every gentleman is allowed to entertain bis 
ke sentiments, but this is net the proper place in whieh ‘to express 


em. ” i 
Fhe Sheriffs immediately withdrew. 


out opposition. The situation of Bridge House Comptroller has, * 
in consequence, become vacant ; for which six candidates have area 


offered themselves. 








Notwithstanding the strict secrecy of the proceedings, what followed _ 


Mr. K. F. Newman was on Thursday elected City Solicitor, wit § 
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The minor City Companies have come forward generally through 
their accredited officers to give every information.in their power to the 
Commissioners of Municipal Inquiry. .In the Butchers Company, all 
the Livery had the right of suffrage, and the only qualification yh a 
Liveryman’ was being a freeman,—religion, country, nothing, in fact, 
made a difference in this respect. ‘The only person refused the livery 
admission for the thirty-four yeats was Mr. Michael Scales.. The 
‘Clerk of the Watermen’s Company attended to give evidence. Free- 
dom was attained by apprenticeship only, and there were at present 
about 5000 free watermen, Their funds arise from. Sunday ferries and 
fines, and ate divided among poor freemen ; their assets now amount to 
35,0001. Three per Cents. The facts elicited from the inquiry into 
the Clockmakers, Carmen, Founders, and Joiners Companies, the 
clerks of all which attended during the week, were not of much im- 
portance. 

The Wesminster Magistrates have clung to the’last to ‘the practice 
of transacting all business relating to salaries and other matters of 
finance in their private room. At the Sessions held on Saturday, by 
adjournment, an end was put to this very objectiondble system. A 
motion of Mr. M‘William, long pending, was, after'considerable dis- 
cussion, unanimously carried, that all the business of'the Westminster Ses- 
sions shall in future be transacted and discussed in open ‘Court. We will 
answer for it that the public will be no losers by the change of system. 
«Morning Chronicle. 

The proprietors of East India Dock Stock held a meeting yesterday 
at their rooms in St. Helen’s Place, for the purpose of receiving a re- 
port from the Directors on the negotiation with Government as to the 
warehousing of goods and other matters connected with the Bast India 
trade. It appeared that the Directors had forwarded a memorial to the 
Treasury, in which they.contended that the Docks ought to have been 
taken by Government, on the same principle as the commercial assets 
generally of the East India Company had been.taken. The Govern- 
ment seem to have given no encouragement to the proposition of the 
Company, and no certain information as to its intentions in the affair 
has as yet been communicated to the Directors. Much discontent 
seems to prevail in consequence of the'delay of Ministers to give in 
their decision. ‘ 

The sale of the ‘East India Company’s wharf at Blackwall took 
place yesterday to Mr. John Nicholson, the tea-dealer,; for the sum of 

At the Court of Barkrupts, on Thursday, a numerous meeting of 
the creditors of Duckett, Morland, and Co. was held for the declaration 
of a dividend upon the separate estate of Sir G. Duckett. Several 
proofs of debts having been admitted, a dividend of 20s. in the pound 
was declared upon the private estate. 

Within the last twelve months, fout bill-broking firms’ have failed in 
ny whose aggregate liabilities amount to not less than a million 
sterling. 

The financial agency of the United States will be wholly undertaken 
by Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Co. on and after the Ist of January 
next. Messrs. Baring and Co. are the present agents. Some disputes 
of no great importance are said to have fed to this change.— Herald. 

By the books at Lloyd’s, it appears, thatin consequence.of the severe 
gales during the last week, fifty-six vessels have been totally wrecked 
orrun ashore on the coasts ef England and Holland, The loss of 
life has also been considerable. The greater part.of the ships wrecked 
on the coast of Holland occurred between the 16th and 18th October, 
the date of the last advices: but as the weather since that time has 
been particularly boisterous, it is feared accounts of further losses will 
be received. 

A meeting of watermen and lightermen was,held on ‘Wednesday at the 
Tower Shades Tavern, Tower Hill, forthe purpose of ascertaining the 
sense of that body upon the propriety.of forming:a steam-boat com- 
pany, in small shares;-to be called the Thames Watermen’s Steam-boat 
Company. The project has heen for some time in :contemplation ; 
and the watermen, with.a view of competing with the numerous River 
steamers which have been for.a long period conveying passengers short 
distances, to the great injury of the old-established and regular ferry- 
men, haye at length considered the propriety of establishing .a Steam 
Packet Company, to be composed exclusively of. members of their own 
body, for the purpose of carrying passengers: between London, Dept- 
ford, Greenwich, Woolwich, and Richmond,’ The large room of the 
tavern was crowded to excess with watermen and.lightermen, A pro- 
spectus was read; from which it appeared that the Company is. to con- 
sist exclusively of freemen and widows of ‘the watermen; and ‘that the 
capital be 50002 in shares of 5/. each, to be paid ‘by instalments, thus 
affording an opportunity for the humblest individual of the class whom 
itis designed to benefit to embark in the undertaking. Mr. William 
Cadwell, of Hungerford, was called to the chair ; and he proposed seve- 


ral resolutions in furtherance of the objects of the meeting, which-were 


unanimously agreed to; and a Provisional Committee was appointed to 
draw up the proper forms, and:to eall-a general meeting of the whole 
body on an early day. 

Arrangements are making by the Lorde of the Admiralty to keep 
up a regular correspondence with ‘Lisbon, during the ensuing winter, 
by steam-beats. 

The following notice was put.up.at:the Foreign Post-office on Wed- 
nesday morning—‘ On and from Monday the 27th, mails: will be sent 
to, and received from ‘Belgium, four times in every week, instead of 
twice only as heretofore. The post.days from London will be;Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Letters wili be taken.in on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, until eleven, p.m., and on'the other days until 
seven, p.m,” of 





The Lord Mayor reeently addressed a letter to the Magistrates of 
beth Street Police-office, stating that several poor persons had 
tomplained.at the Mansienhouse .of the refusal of the Lambeth Street 
rs toallow them. to.communicate with the Magistrates, and recom- 
mending an inquiry into such practice of the people stationed at the 
door of the office. The Magistrates are reported to have answered to 
Fan sani aapcarapiaent were made to them respecting the City 
officers, should. it expedient not to pay theslightest attention 
tit, The Lord’ Mayor, in reply to this communication, wrote again 





to the Magistrates'on Thursday week, expressing his ‘surprise at the 
manner in which his first letter had been received, and informing them 
that he»was given to. understand that the Police-officers of Lambeth 
Street Office refused to allow the paupersaccess to the Magistrates 


excepting: on Saturdays. The ‘following is the laconic reply of the 
Lambeth Street Magistrates, dated the same day—‘‘ The Magistrates 
of this office beg to acknowledge the receipt of the Lord Mayor's com- 
munication.” 

The Police:reports of the week consist for the most part of the de- 
tails of applications of paupers for relief, and complaints of the opera- 
tion of the New Poor-Law Bill. According to the accounts in the 

apers, there seem to have been several cases of considerable hardship ; 

ut itis the practice at present to-colour all such more highly than is 
consistent with truth; and we doubt the existence of extreme suffer- 
ing and poverty, when the offer of an asylum in a well-regulated work- 
house’is refused. In almost every instance that, has come before the 
Magistrates, the complaint has been, that instead of a weekly sum of 
money, ‘the pauper has been offered the, workhouse for himself or his 
children. ‘The Magistrates, especially, the Lord Mayor, continue to 
indulge in sidewinded or direct abuse of the law, which they ought to 
teach the people to respect and obey. 

On Monday, Catherine Hillier was brought before Mr. Halls at 
Bow Street, for‘final examination, charged with forging an order for the 
payment of the sum of 468/. with intent to defraud Lord Stradbroke. 
His Lordship attended, and stated that the signature on the check was 
not in his handwriting. The prisoner was then committed for trial to 
Newgate. 

Francisco Lousada, an Italian gentlemun, was on Wednesday bound 
over to keep the peace towards Sir Charles pe whom he had 
threatened to horsewhip. The complaint of Sir Charles was heard in 
ptivate, and the facts of the case did not transpire. 

At the Hatton Garden Office, on Thursday, several drivers of 
omnibuses were fined in small sums, for misconduct of various kinds. 
One of the complainants was Sir Charles Forbes, who was in con- 
siderable danger last Sunday, when riding in ‘his carriage in the New 
Road, from the careless racing of two omnibuses, 

Mrs. Penleaze, wife of the Member for Southampton, attended at 
the Marlborough Street Office on Thursday, to state some particulars 
relative to an extensive robbery of jewels, watches, &c. which had 
been committed in her house. The hearing was a private one, and the 
result isnot given. 

Yesterday week, asthe Bath and Bristol mail was about to leave 
Piccadilly, the guard put down the small private bag in which are con- 
veyed all the valuable parcels, and having turned his attention away from 
it but an instant, it was gone. It isexpected that the thieves will have 
a rich booty. 

A very fine child, about two years old, was scalded to death in a 
house in Gray’s Inn Lane, on Wednesday evening, during the absence 
of the careless mother, who left a kettle of boiling water within reach, 
which the infant pulled down upon itself. 

The Comet steam-vessel ran down a ‘boat off Rotherhithe on the 
evening of .yesterday week, and caused the death of a boy who was 
rowing it. An inquest was held ov the Yody on Saturday; and the 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Accideniai .cath,” with a deodand of 
20/. on the steamer, which belongs to the New Gravesend Company. 

The gasometer at the Ratcliffe Gas-works exploded carly on Tues- 
day morning, scattering the machinery connected with it to a consider- 
able distance. None of the workmen were injured. The amount of 
the damage is stated to be 1,500/. 

An. inquest was held on Saturday morning, on the body of Mr. 
Thomas Mayhew, who destroyed himselfon Thursday, in his chambers 
in Barnard’s Inn. The deceased was the proprietor and principal con- 
tributor to various plays and periodical publications; among which 
were Figaro in London, Lo Studio, and Lhe National Library; and 
he had become considerably embarrassed.in his affairs. He was found 
in his chambers, lying.on the floor, with several phials and’a charcoal- 
burner near him. .He had written to a friend shortly before commit- 
ting the fatal act, which showed him to have been in a deranged state of 
mind, One remark in the letter was to the effect, that his plays would 
fetcha better price in consequence of the nature of his death. The 
Jury returned a verdict, ‘that the deceased destroyed himself with 
prussic acid and the fumes of charcoal, being at the same time in an 
unsound state of mind,” 

On the same day, an inquest-was held at the Cock, Kennington 
Green, on the body of Mary Mead, who lived in the service of Mr. 
Bennett, a schoolmaster at Kennington, and was found sitting upon 
her bed, witb her legs resting on the floor, in the last agonies of death. 
A pool of blood was near her; and a medical gentleman ascertained 
that it proceeded from a wound in her right leg. It was supposed that, 
while getting into bed,,she struck uer leg against the side of the bed- 
stead, and that when asleep she slowly bled to death. She never spoke 
after she was first found. Verdict, ** Natural death.” 


Che Country. 

There isto be publie dinner to Lord Dutham at Newcastle, on the 
19th instant. The following requisition, signed by 205 of the most 
respectable inhabitants of that town, was forwarded to his Lordship on 
Thursday: week. 


“My Lord—We, the undersigned, having witnessed with sentiments of admiration 
the conduct of your, Lordship since your introduction to public life, and feeling grati- 
tude, as well for your great exertions in the passing of the Reform Bill, as for your 

- noble advocacy of those measures which the nation expect as consequences of that 
great act of enlightened legislation, request the honour of your Lordship dining with 
the political friends of your Lordship resident in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the neigh- 

urhood,”” 

Lord Durham returned the following answer. 

“ Lambton Castle, 2ad October 1834. 

“ Gentlemen—I receive with feelings of the deepest gratitude this testimony.of your 
approbation of my political conduct. We have often met in adverse times, and in un- 
favourable cireumstances ; bnt we have never celebrated together the triumph of that 
good cause for which we have so long contended, I aceept, therefore, with ph ’ 
your kind invitation ; and remain, Gentlemen, your most obliged and ar. servant, 

“Durnam.” 








Lord Brougham’s expected visit to Manchester is for the present 
deferred. : 
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Mr. G. F. Young, Member for Tynemouth, visited his constituents 
om Tuesday week. The next day, he addressed them at considerable 
length on the subject of his Parliamentary conduct, and received a 
wmanimous vote of thanks from a very numerous meeting. On the 
Friday following, he dined in company with a large party of the in- 
habitants, who seem to be exceedingly well pleased with the indepen- 
dent behaviour of the Representative. 

The Mayor of Dover, at his inauguration dinner on Thursday week, 
was honoured with the presence of the Duke of Wellington as one of 
his guests. Politics were excluded, at the particular request of some 
of the gentlemen attending the civic feast ; but-on every occasion that 
could be seized upon for giving a display of their Conservative feelings, 
the company were most vociferoys in their applause. The Duke's 
health was drunk with loud cheering, and when he left the room the 
eompany rose and gave him three cheers. 

By the decision of the Revising Barristers at Ripon, the class of 
votes called the Cow-house and Pig-stye Votes, manufactured by Mrs. 
Lawrence to regain her control over the borough of Leeds, has been 
pronounced to be “good inlaw.” The Burgage Transfer Votes, held 
by the same lady, but colourably transferred to dependents and partisans 
on whom she can rely, are not yet decided upon; but it is feared that 
this political fraud will also succeed. Should this be the case, Mrs. 
Lawrence will’then hold, as it were in her own hand, from sixty to 
seventy votes, besides her other tenants and the many tradesmen, &c., 
whom her wealth and patronage influence; and thus the independent 
constituency of Ripon will be effectually swamped. 

A numerous meeting was held in the Guildhall, Exeter, on Tuesday 
week, to celebrate the anniversary of the formation of an auxiliary As- 
sociation to the Kildare Place Society in that city. The Bishop of 
Exeter was in the chair, supported by a large number of the gentry of 
the town and neighbourhood, and surrounded by upwards of forty of his 
elergy. In opening, the proceedings, and before reading the report, the 
Bisliop addressed the meeting in a speech, the delivery of which occu- 
pied nearly an hour and a half; detailing the history of the treatment of 
the Protestants of Ireland, with respect to the education question, and 
the injuries which had been inflicted on even its Roman Catholic in- 
habitants by the conduct of the Government, in transferring the public 
funds for schools into hands of the Romish priests. 

It was stated last week that the Solicitor to the Treasury had pre- 
ferred bills of indictment at the County Quarter-sessions against the 
Sheriffs for the County and City of Chester, for refusing to execute 
the murderers of Mr. Ashton, convicted at the last Spring Assizes ; 
and that the latter was returned a “true bill.” In a few days after the 
finding of the bill, the Prothonotary of Chester received a notification 
from Mr. Maule, the Solicitor to the Treasury, that he should not act 
upon the finding of the Knutsford Grand Jury, and directing that a 
bill should be preferred against the City Sheriffs at the ensuing City 
Sessions. Accordingly, such a bill was preferred on Thursday last 
week, and ignored by the Grand Jury. What the next step will be, 
it is impossible to say. In the mean time, the convicts are further 
respited.— Macclesfield Courier. 


There is every prospect of a revival of the ade for a railway 


between Brighton and London, with a branch to Shoreham. A meet- 
ing of gentlemen, all of whom are deeply interested in the prosperity 
of Brighton, was held at the Town-hall; where it was, we hear, 
determined to take prompt steps for the purpose of getting a bill 
through Parliament in the ensuing session. The prospect of the for- 
mation of a railway between London and Dover, and that to South- 
ampton being actually in progress, appeared to produce a very serious 
impression upon the meeting; as it was considered that those outports 
might supersede the “ Queen of watering-places,” if the distance be- 
tween them should be virtually lessened, as it will by a railway. The 
meeting appeared to view the carrying forward of the proposed plan as 
a matter of urgent necessity.— Brighton Guardian. 

A contest respecting a church-rate, at Prestwich, near Manchester, 
terminated on Saturday; the numbers polled being, for the rate, 1443; 
against it, 1248, 

There have been incendiary fires within the last few days in several 
places in the country—in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, at Bideford 
in Worcestershire, St. Mary Cray in Kent, Boythorpe in Yorkshire, 
and elsewhere. The circumstances attending these fires have not been 
remarkable; nor have their perpetrators been discovered, though of 
course in every neighbourhood there are suspected persons. 

Captain Cunningham has been deprived of four fine hunters, which 
were standing in his stable at Wellesbourn. It appears that a brewing 
copper is erected, so that the flue runs up close to the wall of the 
stable; last week, this had been used in brewing for two successive 
days; and on Thursday evening it was discovered, that the heat of the 
flue had ignited a piece of wood ia the stable-wall, and turned the 
smoke with a smouldering fire (which did not break into a blaze at all) 
into the stable. The stall of the best horse was next to this part, and 
the poor animal had its ears burnt completely off; the other three 
horses were suffocated without being burnt in the slightest degree. 
The whole of them died. We are assured that the four horses were 
valued at 1,000/.; while the injury to the stable does not amount to 
more than about 2/1.— Warwick Advertiser. 

On Tuesday week, the smack, William Scott, Gelling, sailed from 
Whitehaven for the Isle of Man. During the afternoon, the wind 
veered to the west, blowing a heavy gale ; and she put back too early for 
the next tide. It is supposed that she must have struck the ground 
and immediately gone to pieces, as she was a slender vessel, and every 
soul on board, eight or nine, perished. At day-light in the morning, 
very little of the wreck was to be seen; a bundle or two was picked 
up on the beach, and recognized as belonging to one of the female 
passengers. 

As the two gamekeepers of the Honourable Edward Robert Petre, 
and two other men usually employed by them to watch for poachers, 
were out on the manor of Brayton, near Selby, on Saturday night, they 
discovered a parcel of nets and snares set; and supposing that the per- 
sons who had planted them would presently return for the purpose of 

taking up them and the captured game, laid themselves down near and 
within view of the place. They had not been there long before four 





men came in sight, each armed with a bludgeon and short stick, the 
latter to guard with, and one of them leading two dogs of the lurcher 
description and haying in his hand a hare. The keepers, who, when 
the poachers came within about six yards of them, were observed, rose 
upon their feet; and the principal keéper, David Lamb, seized the 
dogs. Immediately upon that, all the four poachers commenced an 
attack with their b ver Sens 
a loadéd double-barrelled gun, and the two assistants each a stout 
walking-stick. In the course of the scuffle, two of the poachers were 
shot: one died on the spot, the other on the following Tuesday. [t 
does not seem to be clear whether the guns went off accidentally, or 
whether the keepers fired purposely. A Coroner's Jury declared the 
two keepers guilty of murder, and they have been committed to York 
Castle for trial. 

On Sunday evening, the house of Mr. William Wallis, of Burleigh 
Street, Cambridge, was broken open and entered by some thieves, 
during the absence of the family at chapel, and robbed of a large quan. 
tity of valuable plate, together with 13 sovereigns and about 30s. in 
silver, with which the thieves escaped. 

An extraordinary birth took place at Houghton, near Market 
Weighton, Yorkshire, a few days ago. A gipsy was safely delivered 
of three children, in a plantation belonging to the Honourable C. Lang. 
dale, of that place. As soon as he heard of the event, Mr, Langdale 
ordered every assistance to be given to the woman; who is now, with 
her offspring, doing well. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Earl of Durham arrived at Hamilton Palace on Tuesday after- 
noon, and dined with the Duke of Hamilton, who had invited the prin. 
cipal civic officers of Glasgow to meet him. The next morning he 
proceeded to Glasgow, which had been in a state of animated bustle, 
presenting every appearance of a joyous holyday from an early hour, 
Processions of the trades, with banners, bands of music, &c. were seen 
moving along the streets. Most of the shops were closed, and the 
windows and doorways were thronged with spectators. ‘The day was 
remarkably fine. Between ten and eleven o’clock; the trades were all 
marshalled in procession, and moved to the eastern entrance of the city. 
Excellent order was preserved by a strong body of police. A 
triumphal arch, with an inscription “ Through the arch of Truth let 
Liberty pass,” and ornamented with flowers and evergreens, was formed 
across the road. ‘The procession was marshalled on each side of the 
road a little beyond the arch. 

About half.past eleven, Lord Durham's carriage was seen at a short 
distance. A universal cheer greeted the first approach of the illustri- 
ous visiter. The procession then moved forward. Lord Durham 
followed amidst cheers and music, ringing of bells, and waving of flags, 
on one of which his family arms were conspicuously painted, with the 
motto ‘ The day will come.” The first place where he stopped was 
the Court-Hall; where the Town-Council and Magistrates were 
assembled, and where the freedom of the city was presented to him, 
by Bailie Gilmour. Lord Durham acknowledged the honour in a 
brief and appropriate speech ; in the course of which he disclaimed for 
himself, and attributed to Lord Grey, the principal honour of having 
carried the Reform Bill. The Guildry of Perth were then introduced, 
and the Dean of Guild presented him with the freedom of that city, 
and received a suitable reply. Lord Durham then proceeded to the 
hustings which had been erected on the Green, and where the Trades 
of Renfrewshire, and the Political Unionists of Greenock, headed by 
Mr. Wallace, the Member, had already arrived. Here the scene was 
grand and striking. The numbers of the multitude present are 
stated at 120,000; and notwithstanding their eagerness‘to hear the 
speeches and witness the proceedings, the most perfect order was pre- 
served. After a few words from Mr. H. D. Graham, who referred to 
the decent and orderly conduct of the working classes, as a proof that 
they might be safely intrusted with the elective franchise, Mr. J. B. 
Tait presented the “Address of the Trades.” 


“ May it please your Lordship—The workmen of Glasgow and neighbourhood feel 
it incumbent on them, on this proud occasion of your welcome visit, to express their 
high esteem towards one who has, from his long and ardent attachment to the prin- 
ciples of Reform, and bold, firm, and manly vindication of the people’s rights, earned to 
himself the true distinction of nobleman, independent of hereditary influence, and the 
associations of mere rank and wealth. 

“Above all, we honour and esteem your Lordship for the sentiments recently ex- 
pressed by you in Edinburgh and Dundee, whereby you acknowledge that neither 
wealth nor high blood are sufficient of themselves to propel a requisite and sanatory 
reform in our civil and political institutions, and that without the aid of the working 
classes every attempt at general improvement would be futile. We hail this declaration 
of your Lordship as something like a ¢all upon us to be again up and duing. We cling 
round you as the standard from which the banner of freedom is to be still further unfurled. 
We promptly seize, with gratitude, the friendly hand so unexpectedly stretched out 
towards us, and embrace the generous heart that has so warmly responded to the voice 
of a long opp d and insulted people. 

“ From sentiments so noble, and yet so novel, in one of your rank, it follows that 
your Lordship would, were it in your power, assist in extending to workmen, wl.ose 
aid is avowedly so necessary in forwarding the good and glorious cause of social and 
political reform, the highest privilege of rational freemen—the right of voting for 
those into whose hands the legislative functions are intrusted ; or that it is the opinion 
of your Lordship that the provisions of the Bill, which you formerly aided iu drawing 
up and carrying through so many opposing obstacles—a measure great for the time— 
and to the promotion of which, although not included in its provisions, we lent all the 
influence which we possessed—are inadequate for the purposes intended, and must be 
enlarged. 

“ Let not your Lordship for a moment suppose that we are so inconsiderate as to 
expect all at once all that we innately feel an imperative right to claim—a full, fair, 
and free representation in Parliament, by the extensiou of the franchise to all who in 
any degree contribute to support the state, and advance the interests of the social com- 
pact, This we will ever claim; but in pity for the ignorance, the violent prejudices, 
and the heartless illiberality of those of the higher classes who look upon us as de- 
graded caste, we will be glad to acquire by peaceable and constitutional means, aud 
through the incessant droppings of imperishable truth, a gradual extension of our legi- 
timate rights; and shall be happy, should your Lordship join with us, in deemivg 
household suffrage, vote by ballot, and the abridgment of the duration of Parliament, 
as measures now requisite, and which would satisfactorily lead to a better understand- 
ing among all classes of the community. iis 

“ That we are not demanding at this time the exercise of a portion of that politica 
power which is our due, either rashly or unreasonably, we appeal to the racastire® 
passed in the two first sessions of what is called a Reformed Parliament. Not one 0 
these bore, except with additional burden, upon the condition of the British lshouey. 
We, indeed, rejoice that the Black inhabitants of our colonies have- been partially 
emancipated ; but when 20,000,000/. of money, the price of their freedom, were lui 
upon our shoulders, why did the Legislature refuse to render the hands of iudastty 
more free? Why were the meau but lordly paupers of the. state still left to — 
upon the fruits of dur toil? Why was the base embargo on the bread of life, that =~ 
might have borne our bardens with the greater ease, and the unhallowed restriction 
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on the acquirement of useful knowledge, that we might have learned the laws of 
society more ly, not removed ? And does not this total neglect of the interests 
of the British poor and industrious call for a greater infusion of popular feeling into 
the national legislative assembly ? 

“Taking ft for granted that your Lordship’s response is in the affirmative, we 
earnestly desire that you may be s ily called upon to fill an influential and re- 

nsible situation in His Majesty’s Couucils, and that you may be long spared, with 
oh your faculties and energies entire, to promote the freedom, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of the people of this great empire, and never, like some who, in office, inst of 
rising in public con ifidence and estetin, httve-miserably failed, even in common honesty, sin 
into disrepute, These are the sincere and fervent aspirations of the workmen who now 
adress you, and in whose name and by whose instructions we hve the honour to sub- 
scribe ourselves,” , 

Lord Durham then stepped forward to pack f amidst the deafening 
cheers of the assembly. He said, nothing could be more gratifying to 
him than to merit the approbation of the Trades and cther industriaus 
inhabitants of the city of Glasgow and the West of Scotland. He 
could not find words strong enough to give expression to his astonish-: 
ment at the splendid scene before him and around him. 

To see around him thousands, tens of thousands, nay he might say hundreds o 
thousands, of brave but peaceful men, brought together by one animating principle, 
was a sight not to be seen in any other portion of the empire. He admired the beauty 
of their native country, its lofty hills, its beautiful vallies, and its romantic lakes; but 
in his miud these did not constitute the chief beauty of the country; he liked the 
mental attributes whieli characterized the people, and which proved the strength of the 
national character. To their enthusiasm they added a grave and‘steady energy, which 
was necessary for their success in any cause, while they did not lean on the adventi- 
tions aid of claour and violence, Supported in this line of conduct by the wise 
and the good, they would render irresistible the exertions of the friends of freedom and 
good government. He most gratefully returned them thanks for the kind expressions 
they had used towards him personally. He was happy to hear them state all the 
complaints they had to make. Whatever were their feelings, it was proper that they 
should state them freely and openly. It was better that they should do so, because 
they would thereby secure the concurrence of all who might agree in their feelings. He 
hoped they would give him credit for sincerity when he told them, that though he 
would not flatter them, or though he might not be able to adopt all the sentiments 
they expressed, or go all the length to which they might be inclined to go, he honoured 
them, and confided in them. There was a difference in feeling towards them between 
him and those who were opposed to him, They feared and distrusted the people— 
they thought they would use power, ifthey obtejund, it, to the destruction of the insti- 
tutions ofthecountry, Theirs was a fear and a jealdusy of the people—his was affec- 
tion and confidence. een ay cheering.) He would trust them with what all held most 
dear—with life, with honour, and with property; knowing they would ’be all as safe in 
their hauds asin his own. (Z¥emendous cheering.) He believed their object was not, 
as was calumniously said of them, to destroy the institutione of the country, but the 
preservation of all that was good in them. He would proceed to notice some of the 
topics embraced in their address. It was the first occasion on which he had met them: 
he hoped it would not be the last on which he would appear among them; but it was 
Proves they should know who it was they had to deal with, and how far they could 

epend upon him. ‘There were three points in their address to which they directed his 
attention— Householder Suffrage, Short Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot. He would 
make no concealinent with them on these topics. He had long ago given pledges to his 
country as to the two first two. Hehad already proposed in his place in Parliament 

Householder Suffrage. He had already proposed Triennial Parliaments. And his 

fer sae remained the same. He might have yielded, as he ought to do, to the 

eelings of good Reformers; but he never did and never would compromise with the 
enemy; though he would never refuse to sink his own opinions if sincere and good 

Reformers differed with him on the point of expediency. There were great differences 

of opinion on the subject of the” Ballot. Some of the very best Reformers 

thought that it was not advisable, and were therefore against it. After mature 
deliberation, and after giving the subject every possible consideration, Ae was 
decidedly in favour of the Ballot. (Tremendous cheers.) ‘This declaration he did not 
make for a momentary purpose. Those who knew him, knew that he had long enter- 
tained and acted on these opinions. It was the only means of preventing corruption, 
the only security for the independence of the voter, without which the franchise would 
be a curse instead of a blessing. They would thus see that his opinions were not 
+ hostile to those in the address. They were not, however, to deceive themselves—he 
saw they did not—because they knew that there was a large portion of the country 
opposed to the extension of the suffrage. They feared the people, and were united to 
oppose them. They, too, were powerful ; but he did not bid them despair, orto allow 
their aspirations, as they happily called it, after political freedom and independence, to 
be destroyed. Let them follow in the course they were pursuing, and which was ad- 
mirably pointed out in the address: let them endeavour by tranquillity, and by the 
diffusion of sound political opinions, to show themselves every day more and more 
deserving of and entitled to the extension of political rights; and if it. could be thus 
secured by obtaining the concurrence of the other classes of the people, it would secure 
the lusting peace and prosperity of the country. 

Addresses were also presented from various places and Political 
Unions, including Greenock, Ayr, Irvine, Renfrew, Strathaven, John- 
stone, the Magistrates of Kilmarnock, and the Trades of Edinburgh. 

n address from the inhabitants of the Western districts of Stirling- 
shire, which contained the following passage, was read‘ by, Captain 
Speirs. 

“ My Lord, we admire your fearless denunciation of all abuses, and especially your 
late public dep tion of all ry delay in carrying iuto effect such measures 
of amelioration and improvement as are acknowledged to be requisite in almost every 
department of the State, and for which the liberal and right-minded of our country 

k as the natural and proper fruits of the Reform Act; and we trust that, strong in 
the support and confidence of the nation, you will persevere in the honourable course 
you have so nobly adopted, and that whatever station you may oceupy, you will exert 
the energies of your powerful mind to the removal of ali existing abuses, but especially 
to the furtherance of those reforms which are still called for in the Representation of 
the People in the Commons House of Parliament.” 


, Lord Dutham expressed his gratitude, in brief but hearty and glow- 
ing terms; addressing himself first to the various bodies, and next to 
the crowd on the south side of the hustings, to whom his back had 
en necessarily turned. He then proceeded to his hotel in St. 
George’s Square ; from one of the windows of which he spoke a few 
words of gratitude and encouragement. The Trades soon afterwards 
dispersed. 
he dinner was the next grand affair of the day. The Pavilionseems 
to have been better constructed and ventilated than the Edinburgh one; 
and accommodated the 1450 persons who sat down to dinner very com- 
fortably. The ladies’ gallery was placed immediately above the Chair- 
man’s table; so that its fair occupants had the advantage of hearing all 
the speeches, a pleasure which the arrangements of the Edinburgh Pavi- 
lion prevented them from enjoying. This gallery was decorated with 
evergreens and flowers. Opposite was another gallery in which tables 
were placed for guests, and at one side was still another where the mu- 
sicians were placed. The whole was illuminated by three gas chandeliers 
with two thousand jets; and the effect altogether was very splendid. 
The party took their seats in excellent order; and it is especially no- 
Uced that the Glasgow Radicals were not so eager to pounce upon 
the “loaves and fishes”—the good things on the table—as the Edin- 
burgh Whigs: nothing was touched till after grace had been said. 
The chair was taken a little before six o’clock, by Mr. James Os- 
wald, Member for Glasgow. The Croupiers were Messrs. Colin, 
Dunlop, John Douglas and A. G. Speirs. There were no titled 





guests besides him in whose honour the feast was held: Lord Kin- 
haird’s brother attended ; Messrs. Wallace, Gillon, and Buckingham re- 
Presented the House of Commons; Professor Mylne the University ; 


and there was no want of most respectable gentlemen, merchants, and 
other persons of consideration in Glasgow and the neighbourhood. 
After the usual loyal toasts had been given, the Chairman prepesed 
—* The People, the only true source of political power.” This wes 
drunk with loud cheers; as was also the following—‘ Lord Mel- 
bourne and his Majesty’s Ministers; and we trust that their practice 
in power will be in accordance with their principles in opposition.” 
The health of Lord Durham was next proposed in a brief speech by 
the Chairman. Mr. Oswald especially referred to the high and in- 
dependent character of Lord Durham’s father; who, he said, had pre- 
sided ata meeting of the Friends of the People in Glasgow in 1792. 

After the cheering with which the toast was received had subsided, 
Lord Durham addressed the meeting in the following terms. 


“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I stand in need of your utmost indulgence, I re 
quire from you, not merely your belief in the expressions which Tam about to utter, 
but also your conviction in the sincerity of my feelings, which surpass all powers of 
utterance, Worldly honours have been conferred upon me; I have had the good fortune to 
receive for my services the approbation of my Sovereign; Ihave been listened to with 
favourable attention in both Liouses of Parliament; but in all those situations, and 
under all those circumstances, eliciting feelings of just.and honourable pride, there has 
been wanting that animating excitement. that inspiriting ent husiasm, which always fills 
my breast when Iam cheered and gratified by the approbation of my fellow-country- 
men, eagerly pursuing the same object with myself, unalloyed by private or public 
considerations; that object being—that great public object which ought to be theend 
and aim of all our exertions—the improvement and welfare of our common country. 
I am not, therefore, sufficienily master of myself to thank you as I ought; aud yet 
how warmly ought I tothank you! for you have placed me in an elevation vainly 
coveted by those infinitely superior to me in talent and ability. (Cries of ‘ Ne, xe!’) 
And yet I will not discredit your choice so much as to say that I have not deserved 
well of yon. For more than twenty years I have laboured honestly, zealously, and 
conscientiously in the public cause. I have never deviated—as my honourable friend 
your excellent chairman has told you—at least my conscience acquits me of having 
ever deviated either to the right or tothe left, I have pursued unceasingly the path 
pointed out to me by my excellent father, to whom he alluded; and if I can contiawe 
to pursue the same course, I believe and trust that I shall continue to be honoured 
with your applause. But if you are thus kind—I might say if you are thus just te 
me—there are others who will not mete out to me the same justice. (Cheers and cries 
of‘ Shame!) It may be, perhaps, on account of the too great favour which I find até 
your hands. (Cheers.) Every inducement has been tendered to me, since I received 
your invitation, to prevent me from coming to meet you here this day. I was told, 
forsooth, that I should find your principles too violent, and that I should commit my- 
self by endeavouring to follow up those opinions which tend to the destruction of alk 
good government. My answer to all this was twofold. In the first place, | denied 
that I should find any such principles here among the men of Glasgow ; and I ask you 
fearlessly whether the events of this day have not proved my anticipations to be correct? 
I ask you, who have lovked round upon the immense multitudes assembled on the 
Green this day, and who have listened to the sentiments contained in the addresses 
presenced to me—I ask you whether there is any the slightest foundation for such a 
report? (‘Wo,no!’) But, Gentlemen, I must say, in justice, that this injustice meted 
out to me came only from one quarter of the country. You are all aware of the quarter 
to which I allude. (A scornful laugh of recognition.) 1 set aside for the present our 
mutual enemies the Tories: but among those who profess Liberal sentiments, | know 
of an attack from one quarter only, and that quarter is the capital of this country. Task 
you, is that attack just, is it fair, is it founded on public principle? Is there any public 
principle which I have violated? Why, then, if no public principle is concerned, why 
am I thus turned: round upon by these persons, and denounced as a tyrani in private 
and as an impostor in public? I will not seek todiscover their motives, if they be not 
founded on public reasons. It would be too painful for me to reflect npon the motives 
by which their attacks may have been prompted. But I will take this oppertunity of 
doing myself an act of justice before you, my fellow-citizens of Glasgow : I will avail 
myself of this opportunity to justify myself—which I will do—against these accusatious. 
1 will state to you, first, what the accusations are. I will not blink any one charge pte 
ferred against me. First of all, it is stated that I wished to propose a less popular war 
of Reform than that which was given to the people by the Government. I distinctly and po- 
sitively assert to you that that is false. (Deafening cheers.) The next charge against me is, 
that I willingly consented to certain mutilations of the Reform Bill. I shall proye to you 
how false that charge is when I state to you that I was not in England when those mutile- 
lations and changes were ingrafted on it. I had just suffered the first of a series of 
calamities, which might have unnerved a man of the steadiest mind; and I had been 
kindly and considerately permitted by my Sovereign to travel for a time to recruit my 
health and spirits. I was not, I say, in England then; and I therefore cannot be con- 
sideed answerable for the preparations for the seccnd Reform Bill. You are all 
aware, Gentlemen, of the public contradiction which I have felt it necessary te give 
to certain charges affecting my public character. After making that contradiction 
public, I felt that my first duty was to consult upon the subject a person who at the 
time alluded to filled the highest station in the country, and who had, as I think you 
will allow, a right to be consulted by me upon it. There is no man living whe has a 
more complete case in vindication than I have. But I placed myself in his hands, aud 
wished to have permission from him to state every cireumstance, I believe the shortest 
way for me to proceed, will be to read the letter which Earl Grey has addressed to me 
on the subject. Itis as follows, 
* Hewick, Oct. 26. 

‘ My dear Lambton—In answer to your desire to know how far you world be jus- 
tified in stating publicly what occurred in the preparation and discussion of the Ke- 
form Bill by the King’s confidential servants, I can have no hesitation in saying, that, 
in my opinion, no such disclosure can be made, consistently with the obligations ef 
private confidence and of public duty. Were all that has taken place with respect to 
individual opinions, or the various modifications which almost every measure of Go- 
vernment must undergo before it is finally agreed upon, to be exposed to public view, 
there must be an end of all security and confidence in his Majesty’s Councils. 

‘ Having stated this opinion confidently and frankly, it may perhaps be satisfactory 
to you to add, that, in all my communications with you on the subject of the Reform 
Bill, nothing occurred to cast a doubt on the consistency of yenr principles, or om your 
sincere and anxious desire to assist in rendering it a safe and efficacious measure. 

‘ Believe me ever, my dear Lambton, yours most faithfully and affectionately, 
‘ Grev.’ 
You will, therefore perceive, that I am precluded from stating the particulars relative 
to the preparation of the second Reform Bill, which tend to the justification of myself 
from these charges; and you must therefore be content to take my asseveration, which 
I now solemnly make to you, that I am not guilty of the charges preferred against me, 
(Much cheering.) 1 also wish to take this opportunity to state, that there is another 
accusation against me, as uafounded as that to which I have already alluded. It has 
been stated as an excuse for the half revelations which have been made on the subject 
of the Reform Bill, that I was the first to disclose the secrets of the Cabinet when aé- 
dressing my friends at Gateshead. I deny the truth of this charge. I never disclosed 
any secret. I never stated any Cabinet transactions; and I will prove to you how im- 
possible it is that I should have done so in thisinstanec. I refer such of you as take 
any iuterest in my public conduct, toa speech of mine, which now stands as a recora, 
and contains evidence which those that can may turn against me, All I stated on 
that oecasion at Gateshead was,that Earl Grey had intrusted to me the preparation of 
the Reform Bill, and that I had been assisted in that task by three of my colleagues. 
Was that a secret? 1t might not, perhaps, be known to my friends in Durham; but 
it was notorious to every man living in the Metropolis, where I had been residing; for 
all the memorials to the Treasury, and all the deputations to the Prime Minister, were re- 
ferred by him tome. 1 saw the parties in my own house; I received there every infor 
matiou which I thought likely to elucidate the subject. Did I then disclose any 
secret at Gateshead? I say I did not; and I therefore again deny the charge, that ia 
any thing which. I uttered at any‘meeting, I ever said a syllable disclosing either 
what had been done in the Committeee or what was subsequently dene in the Cabinet. 
(Much cheering.) But enough, Gentlemen, of myself, Let me rather direct your atten- 
tion to that great public object, which is the best justification of the honours which 
you have this day conferred upon me, and of my acceptance of them. If ever there wat 
atime when mutual cooperation and active combination among the friends of ‘Libera? 
principles was not only expedieut, but absolutely necessary, itis the present. We have 
fought an arduous:battle, and won a glorious victory, But our enemy is still in the 
field, and in force; and we must not repose in the security of past triumphs, but must 
rise to the of ani ding struggle. I only ask you to look around, 
e the stirring bustle 
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highest to the lowest—from the Duke of, Wellington to Lord. Stormont —(Bursts of 
laughter)—all are on the alert. Look again at Ireland: see the activity of the 
Orangemen and the Repealers, Aud are We—we the Reformers of England and of 
Seotland—are we alone to remain sipineand inactive? No! let us be‘up and stirring. 
(Cheers,) Let ns show our enemies: that we will not be taken by surprise, and‘eur 
frienrs and leaders that we are determined as ever in the pursuit of our acknowledged 
rights. We must not suffer the Reform Bill to become adead letter, or what is.worse, 
peep | an instrument of party triumph; bat we must make it what it ought to be— 
and what it shall be—a great instrument of national regeneration. (Cheers. Geutle- 
men, | cannot adequately describe to you the importance which I attach to the present 
crisis. If the House of Commons in the next sessiun of Parliament do its duty te 
itself and the constituency, all may be right; but if, unfortunately, it should shrink 
from the high task which circumstances impose upon it, and if it’should pursue an un- 
certain and vacillating course, irretrievable ruin will be the consequence. Let me ask 
you, however, one question—Have you no duty to perform? (Cries of ‘ Yes.’) Ay, 
you have—you have an important and essential duty to pe:form—you have to keep a 
watchful eye over your Representatives. (@reat checring and laughter, in which Mr. 
Oswald, to whom Lord Durham had pointedly turned, cordially joined.) You must show 
them that you are not to be trifled with, and you must require from them the reaping 
of that harvest, the seeds of which you have planted, and the coming of which 
you have waited for with such exemplary patience. (oud cheering.) No doubt 
many and weighty obstacles will be in your path, and iu the path of your truly honest 
and independent Representatives ; but all can be overcome with firmness and decision, 
but not with rashnoss and violence. (Cheers.) In the spirit of firmness aud decision 
you must act, for we have great and important objects still to accomplish. We have 
to require the perfecting of the Reform Act. (Cheers.) We have to require the repeal 
of the Septennial Act. (Cheers:) We have to require the purification of the Church 
Establishment of England«nd Ireland from all acknowledged abuses. (Long-continued 
theering.) We have to require the reform of Corporation abuses in England, and the 
strictest continuauce in economy and retrenchment. ( Cheers.) No doubt, there are 
many other measures emanating from these to which I have alluded, and on which my 
sentiments are well-known, There may be some difference of opinion entertained 
with regard to some of them, but I have only alluded at preseut to those on which no 
friend of Reform can entertain a doubt, Shall any one tell me that the attainment of 
these objects cannot but be attended with danger to the institutions of the country ?— 
for that is the cry now attempted to be raised against me. ( Cheers.) I would relieve 
the Dissenters, and would purify the Church from abuses, for the sake of justice and 
for the advancement of true religion. Is that attended with danger to the institutions 
of the country? (‘ No, no !’) I would reform Corporations, so as to make them what 
they profess and what they ought to be—the correct representatives of local rights. Is 
that attended with danger to the institutions of the country ? (‘No, no!’) No—I re-echo 
your words; and 1 assert that the true result of timely and not too long delayed 
reform, is to preserve all that is valuable by removing all that is corrupt in our insti- 
tutions. (Immense cheering.) These are my opinions, and these are my principles: I 
have never concealed them, and I never will (Cheers.) I would not accept the highest 
office in the gift of the Crown—I would not even receive the warm and enthusiastic 
approbation of you, my fellow countrymen—if either were to. be gained by the con- 
cealment of *a single opinion, or by the compromise of a single principle. I am 
moreover, determined that my opinions and principles shall be known and judged 
from my own representations of them, and not from the false and interested 
description of them by others. By one party I am denounced as a Destructive— 
by another as patronizing the impatience of the people. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Now, my opinions are neither the one nor the other of these. I know too 
well the artificial and complicated state of society in this country, and the 
absolute necessity of public confidence in the permanence of tranquillity, and the 
danger which arises from the interruption of the peaceful working of our commercial 
machinery, to propose any measure which should impede the peaceful flow of national 
industry and the regular operations of trade and commerce. (Cheers.) But it is be- 
cause I wish to see tranquillity perpetual, industry protected, commercial energy en- 
couraged, that I advocate the necessity of an immediate and-salutary reform, which 
will remove discontent before it has time to ripen into turbulence—( Cheers fur some 
minutes)—and will dissipate on the horizon the dark and hostile clouds which, if suf. 
fered to burst in mid heaven, will not only disturb the serenity of the sky, but will also 
pour down on the earth devastation and ruin. (Cheers.) Now as to the charge of 
‘impatience.’ It has been lately brought against us by one most eminent persou— 


(Cheers and laughter)—and, if I may judge from the report ofa speech which was de- 


livered in a distant part of the empire, in no very complimentary terms, But I wiil 
not follow the example which he has set us, and nothing shall fall from my lips incon- 
sistent with his high station and his former services in the cause of his country. 
( Cheers.) He has been pleased—for the allusion cannot be misunderstood—to chal- 
lenge me to meet him in the House of Lords. (Jaughter.) 1 kuow well the meaning 
ofthe taunt. He is aware of his infinite superiority over me in one respect, and so am 
I. (Cheers, and cries of‘ No.) He is a practised orator and a powerful debater. 1 am 
not. J speak but seldom in Parliament, and always with reluctance in an assembly 
where I meet with no sympathy from an unwilling majority. (Cheers.) Do not, 
Gentlemen, misunderstand me, when speaking of that majority. I will not condescend 
either to ridicule those who form it at one time, or to flatter them at another. (Great 
cheering.) They differ from me conscientiously. I kyow that. They have been 
brought up to believe that all we ask for is dangerous to the institutions of the country. 
I know it, and I lament it; but I will not on that account impute to them improper 
motives. (Cheers.) He knows full well the advantage which he has over me; and he 
knows, too, that in any attack which he may make on me in the House of Lords, he will 
be warmly and cordially supported by them. With all these manifold advantages almost 
overwhelming, J fear him not, and Iwill meet him there, if it beunfortunately necessary to 
repeat what he was pleased to term my ‘ criticisms.’ (Jmmense cheers.) And yet, withdut 
being suspected of fear, may I hope that these criticisms may be rendered unnecessary ? 
Many of his colleagues were my intimate associates in office, and many of them are my 

ivate and intimate friends. Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, I believe to be an 

onest, straightforward statesman, incapable of intrigue and treachery—(The peculiar 
emphasis placed on the three last words by Lord Durham created a burst of feeling which 
it is impossible to describe]—and too clear and enlightened not to see the course which 
events are taking, and how absolutely uecessary it is tocomply with the general de- 
mand for reform and improvement, I therefore trust, that his wisdom, firmness, and 
discretion, will render all criticism unnecessary, and will leave only the grateful 
task of praise and acquiescence, ( Cheers.) And now to the charge itself. Impatience ! 
The accusation is absurd, I may almost say monstrous. Where and when has it been 
exhibited? Not in the House of Commons, surely—where the Government has re- 
ceived more continued and more constant support than any that ever preceded it. Not 
in the country surely—for whatever we may have felt, till the last few weeks we have 
said nothing; and if at length our remonstrances have been made known, it was be- 
cause we feared that our silence would be misconstrued and perverted. (Cheers.) An- 
other charge that has been brought against us is, that we wished for crude and undi- 
gested measures. Such a desire only exists in the imagination of the orator. 
( Cheers.) Why should we wish for crude and undigested measures? First of all, 
we want measures; next, we want measures fully considered, and not subject to 
mutilation and compromise, the ill effects of which I painted out at another meeting. 
{Cheers.) And here let me observe, that when I aliuded to the subject of com- 
promise, I meant compromise with an enemy, not that fair concession which may 
and must occasionally take place with a friend. (Cheers.) There is no real 
Reformer but will yield his opinion on minor ints to those who sare 
actuated by the same principles with himself; but what I object to is, the system of 
mutilating and compromising to gain an enemy who cannot be conciliated.* 1 have 
already alluded to the difficulties in which the Government has been placed, and in 
which it gained the unflinching support of the House of Commons, ‘There is, however, 
one difficulty which I have not yet seen pointed out, and which is at the same time so 
peculiar that I must be permitted to call your attention toit. We have a Liberal 
Administration, professing Liberal principles, supported by an immense Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons, and that majority returned by a Liberal consti- 
tuency; and yet, with a Government so constituted, so maintained, and so supported, 
we have Ministers surrounded in every department by Tory subalterns. The patronage 
of the Army and the Church is still exercised by Tories for the benefit of Tories. All 
appointments by Bishops, Judges, Magistrates, Lord-Lieutenants, are Tory, The 
Diplomacy of the country is composed of nearly the same persons as it was in the time 
of my Lord Liverpool, and is entirely Tory. In short, all the inferior instruments 
through which the Liberal measures of a Liberal Government are to be accomplished, 
are Anti-Liberal. How then is it possible that such a system can work harmoniously, 
and beneficially tothe best interests of the country? (‘ Hear, hear!") Far, rather would 
I have a Tory Government acting with Tory agents, for then we should have our 
enemies before our faces, and not behind our backs, than a Liberal Government, 
checked, thwarted, and undermined by what ought to be its main sources of efficiency. 
( Cheers.) Aw 1 not right, then, in saying that this is one of the chief difficulties by 


* These are the very terms in which Lord Durham expressed himself at the Edin: . 
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' large proportion of the members. of which are proprietors of 


whieh the Government is sirronnded?, Ow whom, then, ought Ministers.to rely ?. On 
the House of Commons, which has always stood by them; en the Liberal constituency, 
which has returned that Havse of Commons; and, above all, on the People at large, 
who have before now carried them triumphantly through all their diffieulties. ( Cheers.) 
And it is with a full convittion of the uecessity Of this reliance—and fusther.with a fall 
conviction of. the gratitude: which we owe to those who stood forward in.swpport of the 
cause of their country, and who vindicated the safety of liberty that I now come to the 
consideration of the toast-whielt has been assigned to me, and which I now hold in m 
hands.. I am required by the Stewards to propose a sentiment, in which L. most cor- 
dially concur; and if I have not come to it before—if I have detained you longer than 
was fitting—{ Loud cries of ‘ No!’)—it was because I felt that I was bound to explain— 
and I trust thatthe explanation has been satisfactory—( Cheers)—how matters really 
stood, and to prove that you were justified in honouring me as you have honoured me 
to-day. (Lony continued cheering.) I have explained the opimions which I entertain 
on all great public questions ; and, thanking you for the kind reception you have given 
me, and feeling the utmost satisfaction in your concurrence in my view of public affairs, 
IT now request you to drink this sentiment, which I adopt most gratefully,— May the 
recollection of the glorious struggle for Reform during the last half century ever 
avimate Britons in the demand for, and in the maintenance of their rights,’ ” 

The Chairman then proposed ‘‘ Earl Grey and the Reform Act.” 
He expressed great admiration for Earl Grey’s character, and gratitude 
for his services. But he thought that his Government. was itself to 
blame for some of the difficulties it met with. 

It always appeared to him that one great difficulty pervaded the proceedings of that 
Government, namely an indecision as to coming to the point with their adversaries, 
Another great and self-created difficulty of that Government was, that they compromised 
with their enemies, knowing, as they must, all the time, that the greatest possible compro. 
mises they could make with such a view would not advance them a single step, or gain fur 
them the slightest real support in such quarters, There were portions, too, of that Ad. 
ministration, that in themselves constituted substantial difficulties in the way of its 
effecting useful and general reforms, and whose separation from it well deserved to be 
a source of public confidence and congratulation. He did not'of course allude to 
Earl Grey, but he alluded to those late members of the Administration who had been 
happily relieved of their public duties—(Laughter)—who always had the profession of 
Reform and of Liberal principles on their lips, but who, when the time came for action, 
at once declared themselves the advocates of Tory principles. The Government had 
a happy riddance of such men, ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Colin Dunlop gave the ‘‘ Repeal of the Septennial Act.” He 
contended that the Reform Act was only a means to anend; that there 
were many reforms yet which the People must have, and among them 
the reform of the House of Lords. He also animadverted, amidst 
cheers and laughter, upon Lord Brougham’s declaration, that “too 
much” had been done, in the last, and less would be done in the next 
session of Parliament. 

“The Liberty of the Press {was proposed by Mr. John Douglas, 
and the health of “ Mr. Kinnaird, and other friends of Lord Durham 
who attended the meeting,” was given by the Chairman. Mr. Kinnaird, 
in reply, apologized for the absence of his brother, Lord Kinnaird, and 
adverted in complimentary language to the proceedings of the day. 

‘The Chairman’s health was toasted: and then that of ‘The Countess 
of Durham.” 

Lord Durham returned thanks, 

Nothing but severe illness would have prevented the lady, whose health they had so 
kindly toasted, from being present on that occasion. He had, however, the consolation 
of thinking, that if the Countess of Durham could not be present, another member of 
his family was there, to be gratified in beholding the reception he experienced from the 
people ot Glasgow; his daughter was present. (Great cheering.) 

Lady — Lambton, who was seated in the gallery, here rose and grace- 
fully acknowledged the compliments of the assembly. 

Lord Durham, in continuation, said, that he was most happy that 
his daughter had been afforded such an opportunity of making an ac- 
quaintance with the ladies of Glasgow. ‘ 

A considerable interruption here occurred, in consequence of. the 
noisy and riotous conduct of a single individual at one of the extremities 
of the room. He was finally, after some difficulty, excluded from the 
room, 

Lord Durham—silence having been obtained—again rose to propose 
a toast. 

Before doing so, he begged most seriously to call their attention to what was due to 
the character of their proceedings, It seemed pretty clear to him that the interruption 
which they had just experienced had come from the enemy’s camp. (“Hea, hear !’”) They 
had it in their power, if they chose, to defeat it. If such an interruption should occur 
again, let them keepsthe strictest silence, but point out the individual who occasioned 
it. (Cheers.) As one of the youngest burgesses of Glasgow, he had now to propose— 
“ The Lord Provost and Magistrates, and Prosperity to the City of Glasgow.” 

“ The Duke of Hamilton, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of La- 
nark,” was the next toast. : 

Mr. Speirs gave ‘* The Memory of Charles James Fox;” whose 
patriotism and independence in the worst times of Tory domination, 
he warmly eulogized. He especially reminded the meeting that he was 
the only Minister of the Crown who had ever at a public dinner toasted 
“ The Sovereignty of the People.” : 

Mr. Wallace, M. P. proposed the “ Reform of the English and 
Irish Municipal Corporations.” 

Lord Durham spoke at some length in proposing ‘“‘ The French 
People, the extension and consolidation of their liberties, and the in- 
crease of their friendly relations with the British Nation.” After al- 
luding to the interest which the inhabitants of Glasgow must feel in 
the prosperity of the French People, he said that . 

He had had, of late, many opportunities of communicating, not merely with the 
Sovereign and the higher classes in France, but also with the middle classes in cm 
country ; and it was impossible for him to describe the extraordinary change that oe 
taken place in their sentiments respecting the English people. They might all recol- 
lect, that during the period of the unfortunate war that was waged between the = 
countries, it was the interest of the great conqueror and despot who then swayed = 
destinies of France, to excite a feeling against the British people in the minds of - 
People of France, in order to carry on his operations with success, On the other « > 
too many and successful attempts were made to persuade the ~ ee of this coun ny 
that the French people were naturally, and essentially, as indeed they were at : 4 
time, in fact, the enemies of this country. But the events that had within — 
few years occurred in France, tending, as they did, to the establishmeut and conso ti- 
tion of the liberties of Frenchmen, had produced an extraordinary change in the aged 
ments of the people of Franee as regarded this oun. Numbers of F renchmen oes 
expressed to him the strongest sentiments of affection and goodwill towards i 
country. Many members of the National Guard of France had come to him yn 
press the delight with which they viewed the increased intercourse between the "ill 
countries, and their firm conviction, that if England and France remain united, it w 
not be possible for any power or powers in Europe to disturb the general peace. | 

How then did it happen that there was so little commercial inter 
course between the two nations 2 : { 

France and England, were united,—yot perhaps exactly united, but at any rate oe 
had extensive relations in their laws and liberties, and institutions. The om of 
object that he would have at his heart, if he had any concern in the administratio a 
the affairs of this country—( Cheers, and eries of ‘ You ought !’")—would be, to Italy 
that intimate dependence of those two.countries so certain that war would be abso) ned 
impossible. He regretted to say, that on such a subject they could expect nol 
from the French Government, nor indeed from the French Chamber of Bab it they 
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jong endure a system. so injurious to,their real interests. The whole of the Seuth of 
France and of the outports have united together to obtain free trade; and in the next 
session of the French Parliament, instead of five or six members only being found to be 
the advocates for free trade, he was sure that there would be a large number. From an 
individual aetively employed at this moment in obtaining information ‘on the 
subject—he meant. Dr. Bowring—he had lately received the gratifying intelligence 
that such a party will be raised in France in favour of free commercial .inter- 
course, that it will be impossible for the Government to continue the present system, 
and to plunder the People of France as it had done. (‘ Hear, hear!’?) The People’of 
France had_no notion of the extent to which their pockets were taxed to support the 
present monopoly system. If the sentiments of so humble an individual could by any 
means reach them, ‘he wotld jast describe to them what they pay for those monopo- 
lies. For the support of one monopoly alone, the iron monopoly, they had to pay 
1,600,000/.; being the difference between what the article cost:in Krance and what it 
could be purchased forin England. Surely. that single fact, if the French People were 
thoroughly aware of it, should open their eyes to the baneful effects of this system. 
The fact was, that the People of France had to pay upwards of 16,000,0002. sterling, 
for the support of the present monopoly system, Such facts, if known among them, 
could not fail to produce a good effect. The system of prohibitions was not of the least 
use, except to produce smuggling. It was proved that in one article alone, the con- 
sumption of which amounted to 1,000,000/., '700,000/. of it was smugyled. 


He concluded with expressing his earnest desire to promote the com- 


‘mercial intercourse between France and England, as the surest means 


of preventing the recurrence of war. 

The next toast was ‘‘ Ireland; may her liberties be restored and her 
— redressed.” It.was proposed in an energetic speech by Mr. 
Gillon. j 

‘¢ The abolition of all Sinecures and unmerited Pensions,”— 
** Reform of the Laws and administration of Justice in Scotland ”— 
“ The progress of intelligence among the people ”—‘* The free States 
of North and South America ”—‘* The Emancipated Negroes” (which 
was proposed in an energetic speech by Mr. Thomas Davidson)— 
“ The working Classes” (proposed by Lord Durham)—and “ The 
speedy restoration of Poland to the rank of an independent nation,” 
were among the principal, toasts given late in the evening. The 
company broke up soon after twelve; the Chairman concluding the 
business of the day by saying, that the meeting had done more for the 
cause of Reform than any thing which had ever occurred in Glasgow. 

[ We are indebted to the extraordinary diligence of the Times fora 
full report of the proceedings at this meeting. By eleven o'clock yes- 
terday morning, that journal bad published a report of the speeches, 
&c., down to nearly midnight on Wednesday at Glasgow ; thus equalling 
the feat performed a few weeks ago by the exclusive publication of the 
proceedings at Edinburgh. ] 





TRELAND. 

The promised letter of Mr. O’Connell to Lord Durham has been 
published in the Pilot. It is highly complimentary to his Lordship; 
who is invited, when he shall have the power, to render Repeal unne- 
cessary, by governing Ireland with wisdom and justice. At the same 
time, Mr. O’ Connell declares himself a decided, uncompromising Re- 
pealer. A good deal is said in the letter about the scanty reform 
given to Ireland: this great injustice comprehends, according to Mr. 
O'Connell, ten separate injustices. 

The collection of theO’Connell Rent commenced on Sunday; when 
about 13001, was received in Dublin at the chapel-doors. This sum is 
about the same as was given last year. The returns from the neigh- 
bouring country towns show an increase generally on the amount sub- 
scribed. In Cork, 6002. was collected on Sunday. 

The Reformers of the North of Ireland are about to invite Lord 
Durham to a public dinner at Belfast. The requisition in that town 
received two hundred signatures within a few hours. Mr. Charles 
Brownlow is to preside on the occasion, if Lord Durham shall accept 
the invitation. 

The Earl of Kenmair and Lord Killeen, two Catholic noblemen, 
have been appointed Irish Privy Councillors, the first of that creed so 
appointed for the last century and a half, The Earl of Dunmore, the 
Earl of Leitrim, and Mr, Dominick Brown, M. P. have also been ap- 
pointed to the Irish Privy Council. 

A considerable sensation has been excited in Ireland by the appear- 
ance of a small pamphlet from the pen of a Mr. Croly,a Roman 
Catholic priest. The object of the writer is to prove the necessity of 
a Catholie church establishment in Ireland. He takes a review of the 
present revenue of the priests, the sources from which they are .de- 
tived, and the objects to which they are generally applied. In the exe- 
‘cution of this task, Mr. Croly has displayed a deal of talent, an inti- 
-Mate acquaintance with his subject, and a candour which is likely to 
prove most detrimental to his interests. The writer has "been sus- 
pended from his duties as a clergyman, by the Bishop of his diocese; 
and such is the degree of hostility excited against him, that the very 
chapel in which he was wont to celebrate mass, was on Sunday beset 
by his ep yee who refused even to permit a candle to be lighted 
In 1t.— Globe. ° 


Amongst other trials of interest at the Dublin November Term, will’ 


be anaction for libel against the proprietor of the Dublin Evening Post, 
at the suit of the Reverend Marcus Beresford. 

Some of the Irish landlords, who rendered themselves responsible 
for the payment of the tithes of their estates, have already notified to 
the tenantry that they will enforce the amount of their composition for 
1834. If this be the extent of their benevolence, those landlords have 
been greatly eulogized without making any sacrifice of their pecuniary 
interests. — Globe. 

Fire-signals were exhibited through the whole county of Cork on 
Saturday night, between Rathcormuck and Fermoy. “As the mail- 
‘coach proceeded, the passengers saw fires suddenly lighted, in vast 
numbers and in a great. extent of country. One of these fires was lit 
on the side of the road on which the -coach was proceeding. When it 
atrived at the place, there were about twenty men about the fire, which 
‘they had stirred up for the purpose of frightening the horses: the 
guard had to come down and lead the horses along the fire; the. men 
shouted incessantly, “ Down with the tithes.”, 

Castle Otway, the mansion of Mr. Otway Cave, in the county. of 
Tipperary, was set on fire by a gang of ruffians on the night. of Octaber 
Ath. By the great exertions of the peasanty and farmers in the neigh- 


hourhood, the fire was extinguished, after having occasioned uch 
Anjury to the property, and the loss of one life. The zeal with which 





his tenantry laboured to save his property, was the ‘best -returmthe 
could make to Mr. Otway Cave for the kindness and liberality whic 
have distinguished ‘his’ treatment of them, Jt’ is’said that the ineen- 
diaries were instigated ‘by one of the local Magistracy of Tipperary, 
and that Mi. Cave has the means of tracing home the crime tothe 
delinquent.| From the energetic character of ‘Mr. Cave, ‘there'is no 
reason to doubt that the most active means will be taken to expose and 
punish him. : 

The Board of Public Works are about to advance upon security an- 
other loan of 3000/. for the projected canal from Lough Corrib, county 
Galway, to the sea. 





FRENCH COMMERCIAL INQUIRY, 


The inquiry is not to include the coal and iron ; it being considered 
that these matters are already sufficiently, understood to enable the 
Minister to propose a definite, and as it.is generally thought, a liberal 
measure, with regard to them. An investigation regarding the Porrr- 
rigs of France and England and the manufacture of plated goods occu- 
pied the first sittings. The following are the principal points of the 
evidence. 

1. M. Clément Désormes, Professor of Chemistry, described the state of ‘the 
potteries in Staffordshire, which he had visited ; and seemed to think that’the 
potteries of France possessed nearly the same local advantages as those of England 
with regard to materials, labour, &c. —* It is,” he said, ‘to the want of emula- 
tion and perseverance of our manufacturers that the inferiority of our pottéries 
must be attributed.. That eternal prohibition which has been so long allowed 
to subsist, advances nothing.” His decided opinion jis, that the prohibigion 
ought to be removed, anda duty of 20 or 25. per cent., ad valorem, substituted. 

2. M. Saint-Cricg, manufacturer of earthenware at,Caxit, stated that there 
were ‘twelve principal manufactories of pottery—besides many small ones——in 
France, the oaee produce of which reached 200,0007, The value of the 
articles had greatly decreased ; and the plates, which in 1814 sold at 3s, 6d. to 
8s. 9d. per dozen, now bring only 1s. 5d. to Is. 6d., according to the size. ’ 


His examination then proceeded as follows:— 


Q. “ What is the cost in England of the doren of plates of a similar quality to 
those which you can afford to sell at 1s. 5d. and Is. 6d. ?” 

A, * There is in England a quality which is sold at 1s,, another at 1s. Rd» 
and athird at ls. 8d. After which, there comes another.sort, whieh in that 
country is called ironstone, but which is known in France as porcelain opaque, 
which is sold at 2s. 9d. to 3s. 8d. per dozen.” 

Q. “ What is the weight of the plates you sell at 1s. 5d. per dozen ? ” 

A. “ They weigh from 8 to 10lbs. when packed.” 

Q. “Do you think, in establishing a duty sufficient to protect your, produc- 
tions, that you could support the withdrawal of the prohibition ?” 

A, “Last year, the ‘Council of Manufactures’ unanimously prayed ‘the 
Government to continue the prohibition. In two or three years hence, we shall 
be prepared to content ourselves with a protecting duty!* As toaduty,a 
duty on the weight alone, seems to be practicable.” 

Q. “What base do you take for fixing the duty by weight ?” 

A. “If in three years you convert the prohibition into a duty of 30s. per 
quintal (240]bs. ), or even to 24s. only, the French manufacturer will be suffi- 
ciently protected. This would be equivalent to a duty of 20 or 50 per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

Q. ‘Have you not already told the Council, that a dozen of plates of inferior 
quality, cost, in England, 1s., and the quintal, according to your own account, 
will only contain 24 dozen ; the value of the quintal, at that.rate, is 1/, 4s. The 
duty, therefore, you propose, would exceed cent. per cent?” 

A. “That is possible: you must calculate that. But we have need of a suffi- 
cient duty.” 

8. M. Hautin, earthenware- manufacturer at Crorsy, after detailing the diffi- 
culties of his own manufactory, which, it seems, like too many others, is un- 
favourably placed, in respect to fuel and clay, is asked, 3 

* Q. “If the prohibition were replaced by a duty, what would you think of 
the measure ?” ) 

A. “ The prohibition is favourable for us. It is no privilege, for any one may 

rofit by it, It is impossible to establish a duty that would be satisfactory tous. 
Besides it would be certain to encourage fraud.” 

Q. “Is not fraud equally possible at present ?” > 

A. * Possibly it may. But Iam for prohibition. Ido not ¢oncealit; we 
have flourished under the shadow of that tree.” } 

4. M. André, manufacturer of porcelain, thought that a duty upon .earthen- 
ware ought to replace prohibition. His conviction was, that by knowing 
better where to locate the manufacturers, they would soon be able, to undersell 
the English. At present, he, for one, was quite willing to allow the white 
English porcelain to enter the French markets free of all duty, because they 
cannot make either better or cheaper white porceJain in England than is made 
in France. 

5. M. Stéphane Flacket, one of the editors of the Courrier Francais,‘and 
known in France as one of the most ableand indefatigable friends of the liberal 
system, gave evidence at great length. ‘The result of his inquiries incline him 
to think that.a duty of 30 per cent. ought to be the magimum,” 

6. M. Honoré, manufacturer of porcelain, declared that the manufactories of 
France were fifty years behind those of England, but, he prophesied that in.ten 
years, they would take the lead. The manufacturers of pottery, he continyed, 
“ require to be stimulated ; you must oblige thém to make an effort to leave the 
routine. I may hurt their pride when I say this, but it is, notwithstanding, the 
simple fact. There has been great inactivity on their part. Their situation 
has been too 8 pgp oem if'you wish to make them proceed as they ought, 
first take off the prohibition, and replace it by a moderate duty, ad valorem. 
With. regard to porcelain, the English encumber us with tea-services gilt, fed, 
and blue, which they sell in the retail shops in Paris, at from 2/..18J. to 3/, 3s., 
and make an enormous profit,-as, they only cost in England from 25s, to 30s. 
Since their introduction, I only sell very rich sets, and the sale of common. gets 
has ceased. But still we can compete with them in foreign markets for all ob- 
jects in which we have felt it necessary to attempt a rivalry.” 

Such is a very brief outline of the evidence on the subject of the 
Potteries of France ; and if the verdict. be according to it, from 20 to 
30 per cent. must’be the maximum of the new duty on English earthen- 
ware, at which, we doubt not, our manufactures will be able to come 
into the French.market. It is likely.a distinction will be made, and a 
lower duty levied on porcelain. 

The next branch of the inquiry, is that on Merats, commencing 
with Plated Goods (Plagué), on which point two manufacturers thereof 
gave their evidence, conclusive for the substitution of a moderate duty 
‘forthe existing prohibition. Indeed, the principal manufacturer of 


France, M. Parquin, wishes no duty whatever, provided we admit the 
French article on the same free terms. ‘In this species of ‘fabrication 


* The language here used is only a French mode of saying, “in three years, I shall 
have toade my fort ne 


une; and after that you may ‘do-as you like.” 
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he maintains the French have so decided a superiority, that had he not 
as much to do as he could attend to, he should bave a shop in London, 
and rival us, after: paying our present duty of 20. per. cent. . Two or 
three other small manufacturers of Paris seemed to dread the removal 
of the probibition ; but when asked their reasons, they displayed the 
same ignorance which M. de Saint Cricq exhibited in his evidence on 
the Potteries. 

The Councils of Commerce of Amiens and Sedan have addressed 
long representations to the superior Council, against the removal of the 
prohibitions. They contain much old-fashioned abuse of England, 
mixed up with a singular quantity of wilful errors and absolute igno- 
rance, which can do very little harm, but which exhibits, in rather a 
striking light, how very little these persons know about their own affairs 
or interests. hile Amiens contends for the «prohibition, .it also 
wishes Government “to alleviate, as far as the wants of the State will 
permit, all the taxes which press directly on the working classes, tending to 
augment the price of labour.” 





HHMiscellaneaus. 

Mr: Macvey Napier, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, has.ad- 
dressed a letter to the Newspapers, which is intended for a defence of 
the notorious article in the October Number. The first part of the 
letter contains some peevish remarks on the impropriety of which Lord 
Durham has been guilty in addressing his letter of contradiction to the 
Publisher, instead of the Editor of the Review. As Lord Durham’s 
object was to clear himself with the public, not to enter into a contro- 
versy with the Review, it seems to us that his letter was addressed with 
perfect propriety to the Publisher. Mr. Napier then endeavours to 
make out that the disclosures in the Review were no disclosures at 
all; but mere repetitions of what Lords Grey, Brougham, and Durham 
himself, had said elsewhere. We give the pith of his letter, which is 
contained in the following passage. 

“ The fact that the franchise originally fixed upon by the framers of the Reform Bill 
was a twenty-pound franchise, has been more than once alluded to in the House of 

. It was particularly mentioned both by Earl Grey and by the Lord Chancellor 
on the 7th of October 1831. And the fact that Lord barker was a member of the 
Cabinet Committee who framed the scheme embracing that franchise, was disclosed, 
about a year ago, by Lord Durham himself, at a public dinner at Newcastle; he having 
then spoken of the Bill as framed by him, with the assistance of a small committee of 
his colleagues. In as far as I know, the public was not till then aware of there having 
been a Cabinet Committee appointed to digest this scheme, or of Lord Durham’s share 
in it, If this be true, as to the best of my knowledge and belief it is, Lord Durham 
must be viewed as the tye divulger of this piece of Cabinet procedure. Now, I 
would have taken leave to ask his Lordship, whether the facts just specified, joined with 
those of a public nature, re: ing Lord Chandos’s amendments, the freemen’s fran- 
chise, and the restriction of burgh votes, are not the whole facts upon which the charge 
brought against him in the Review is founded; and whether, if this be true, there was 
any good ground for the allegation that those facts were ‘ assumed’ without any 
authority ?” 

The sufficient answer to all this is that the speeches referred to contain 
not a syllable about the report of the Sub-Committee. Mr. Napier 
must produce better authority for the statements in the Review, which 
were positive, and not inferential. 


The retirement of Mr. Ellice from the Cabinet and his office of 
Secretary at War is spoken off in town; the indifferent state of his 
health, and a desire to spend some time in a warmer climate, are as- 
signed as the reasons. 

Colonel C. J. Napier is to be the Governor of the new colony of 
South Australia. Messrs. Grote, Wolryche Whitmore, H. G. Ward, 
M. D. Hill, Clay, Norman, and Colonel Torrens, are the Commis- 
sioners under the Act. 

Mr. Stephen Leake, who was one of Earl Grey’s. Secretaries, and 
has latterly acted as one of Lord Melbourne's, has been promoted to a 
Chief Clerkship in the department of the Treasury. 

The Reverend Mr. Douglass, who has been presented to a Stall in 
Durham Cathedral, is a nephew of Mrs. Van Mildert, the wife of the 
Bishop of Durham. 

Lord Althorp is about to marry the widow of the late Lord Clin- 
ton, daughter of Mr. S. Poyntz. 

Sir Robert Peel has declined being a candidate for the Rectorship 
of Glasgow College. The impossibility of paying sufficient attention 
to the duties of the office, is assigned by him as a reason for his re- 
fusal. Lord Durham and Lord Stanley are now spoken of as likely to 
be proposed. 

The Morning Herald, alluding to Mr. Charles Phillips’s probable 
appointment to. the office of Public Prosecutor in the Central Criminal 

urt, observes—‘* We are now enabled to state, that Mr. C. Phillips 
has only received the promise of the appointment from the Govern- 
ment, and that the learned gentleman will not enter on any of the 
duties of such office till both it and, what is far more material, the 
salary, shall have obtained the sanction of Parliament.” This fact was 
mentioned in the Spectator a fortnight ago. 

Every new Speaker of the House of Commons, on his accession to 
office, is presented with a magnificent Bible. 

It is said a great literary curiosity has recently been discovered—the 
identical copy of Junius’s Letters in two volumes, bound in vellum, 
by Mr. Woodfall, the publisher, at the express wish of the author; 
which copy is particularly alluded to in the variorum edition of these 
letters, published by Mr. George Woodfall a few years ago.—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

A hitherto unrecorded instance of the patronage which George the 
- Fourth occasionally afforded to genius, has just come forth in the memoir 
of the late N. T. Carrington, the author of the poem of Dartmoor. 
When it first appeared, in 1826, the Monarch ordered his opinion of 
the poem to be transmitted to the author in the shape of a present of 
50 guineas. ‘ 

t the late grand féte at Wentworth House, there was placed in 
the refreshment-room a bouquet de fie composed of every variety of 
gtapes, pines, peaches, nectarines, &c. five yards in circumference, and 
valued at 600/. 

Admiral Adam, the new Lord of the Admiralty, has announced his 
intention of again offering himself asa candidate for the representation 
of Clackmannan and Ross. on 

The Dutchess Dowager of Newcastle died on Saturday week... The 
newspapers have given a fulsome panegyric on her generosity to the 





poor ; which has provoked the following brief and just remark from 
the True Sun. ‘* We have no authority for disputing any part of the 
statements relative to the beneficence of the deceased lady. It would 
have been as well, however, had it been stated, that, in addition to the 
Dutchess’ claims to public admiration here set: forth, she was in the 
receipt of a Government pension of about 800/. a year for upwards of 
twenty years !” 

The Duke of St. Albans has manned eight hawks, and their train. 
ing with leash and crease and lure is now in actual progress. The Duke 
has thought it necessary “ to request of the public respectively,” so says 
a notice posted up at Highgate, ‘ not to shoot or throw stones at these 
falcons during their training.” 

Lord Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, was present at the performance of 
Manfred at Covent Garden on Wednesday night. 

Mr. Scrope Davies, the friend of Lord Byron, has written a letter 
to the newspapers in contradiction of a slanderous report that he kept a 
gaming-house in Ostend. He never sanctioned high play at his house 
at all, and has not resided in Ostend since the Belgian Revolution. 

Sir George Hamilton, Secretary to the Embassy at Brussels, has had 
a squabble with that notorious person Mr. Long Wellesley. The stor 
published in the papers is, that Sir George, at the instigation of the 
Duke of Wellington, warned young Mr. Wellesley, who will be of age 
next month, against having money transactions with his father. This 
provoked Mr. Wellesley to abuse Sir George’; who challenged his de. 
famer. Mr. Wellesley would neither fight nor apologize ; so Sir George 
has publicly denounced him as a slanderer, and “no gentleman.” 

Tie splendid mansion of the Marquis of Hertford, in Piccadilly, is 
about to be converted into chambers upon the principle of the late 
Duke of York’s mansion, now called the Albany. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the protest of M. Laporte, the assignees of 
Chambers closed on Saturday a treaty with Severini, Robert, Rossini, 
and a Parisian banker, for the lesseeship of the Italian Opera for the 
ensuing season, at a rent of 12,0001. These gentlemen are also the 
lessees of the Opera Italien in Paris, and much advantage is expected 
from the junction of the two companies. Rossini is to preside over the 
musical department. 

Mr. F. Warrington, the son of Mr. Warrington, Consul- General 
at Tripoli, who has lately arrived from Tripoli, in his Majesty’s ship 
Rover, has favoured us with a communication, complaining of calumni- 
ous statements respecting his father, and also of a report of his dis- 
missal, which have appeared in certain London‘journals. Mr. F, 
Warrington professes his knowledge of the source from which the 
statements alluded to have been received, and expresses his anxiety 
that the public should suspend their judgment until the result of an 
inquiry now pending be disclosed.— Courier. 

The Parliamentary costs of passing the act for the Southampton 
Railway appear, by a published account, to have amounted to nearly 

0002. 

The James and Thomas, a vessel trading between Maranham and 
Liverpool, was boarded on the 22d of September, by a piratical schooner, 
full of guns and men, off the coast of Mexico. It is feared that some 
of the Mexican packets with dollars for England may fall into the 
hands of this buccaneer. 

On Sunday last, a large congregation assembled in Ebenezer Chapel, 
in the island of Guernsey. It was perceived, shortly after the com- 
mencement of the service, that the gas-lights waved and fluctuated up 
and down. The service, however, which was unusually solemn, pro- 
ceeded without any inconvenience from this cause. Just as the con- 
gtegation were about to rise for the purpose of singing, the gas sud- 
denly commenced waving and fluctuating as it had done at the com- 
mencement of the service, only considerably more than before; the 
lights at one moment flaring up, at the next all but totally out: at the 
second descent several of the lights went out, and at the next several 
more. All this took place in the space of a fewseconds. A few doors 
were then heard to open, and one or two ladies shrieked. The smashing 
of the windows, which -many took for explosions from the burners, was 
heard in various directions, accompanied by the cry of fire! In the rush: 
which ensued, seven persons were crushed to death. [This extraor- 
dinary story is taken from the Guernsey Star; which says the panic 
was groundless, but does not account for the unusual waving up and 
down of the gas-lights. ] 

We observe an amusing instance of the manner in which the Carlist 

arty in France relate stories to prove that the Reform Bill in Eng- 
land has destroyed the Constitution of 1688. The Gazette de France, 
which has prophesied the immediate ruin of Britain any time these 
twenty years, now sees it accomplished in the destruction of the Houses 
of Parliament. Lord Althorp’s energetic apostrophe to the workmen 
on that occasion is quoted thus: we transcribe literally Damn the 
the House of Lords! Let it blaze away! but save, oh save, the Hall! 
—Au diable la Chambre des Lords! Elle est perdue; mais sauvez, 
oh sauvez, la Chambre des Communes !” 

Another Paris paper, in speaking of the various causes to which the 
fire is attributed, says—“ Some of the English papers ty es that it 
broke out in the kitchen of the coffeehouse, where Lord Howard had 
ordered a splendid dinner.” We presume this refers to the report that 
the fire broke out in Howard's Coffeehouse; the proprietor of which 
the French translator has raised to the Peerage. 

A squad ofa dozen well-paid men, under the orders of a chief, and 
having at their disposal superb horses and elegant tilburies, continually 


follow Louis Philip, and form what is called at the chateau the Seoret | 


Police. During the excursions and journeys undertaken by the King, 
they are scattered along the road, before and behind the royal carriages, 
and have the appearance of simple fashionables who are driving about 
for their own pleasure. These estimable alguazils have established their 
head-quarters in the Pavilion, which belongs to a property his Majesty 
has purchased to render his estate at Neuilly more compact. It look 
into the park at Neuilly; so that its inhabitants are able, from their 
windows, to watch over the lives of those person$ who may be upon the 
immense possessions of the Chief of the State. ° When the King is at 
Paris, the dandy spies stroll about the gardens of Tuileries, approac 
the groups, mingle in conversation, endeavour to inspire confidence, 
and, without any pretext whatever, seize upon the imprudent person 
who express themselves too freely. — Bon Sens. 
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A singular ease of exemption lately occurred before a Council of 
Revision in France. A young soldier was sent home because he was 
of such colossal stature and so stout that he could not march in an 
infantry regiment, and so heavy that in the cavalry his weight would 
destroy any horse he might be put upon! 

The prison of Mont St. Micht!, at Avranches in Normandy, was 
totally destroyed by fire on the night of the 22d October. The pri- 
soners, both political and criminal, assisted strenuously in putting out 
the fire, and made no attempt to escape. 








Several communications from correspondents are nec ssarily postponed fur want of 
room; among them a Letter on the Board of Customs by a “‘ Poor Cierx,” which 
has been on hand too long, but whi:h shall appear, if possible, next week. 


— 





POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


The Moniteur of Thursday officially announces the retirement of 
Marshal Gerarp from the Ministry. Admiral pr Rieny, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, will conduct the business of the War Depart- 
ment, until a successor is appointed to GERARD, or a new modification 
of the Cabinet takes place. 

O. P. Q. has sent us a long letter on the subject of the Ministerial 
difficulties; which the press of. interesting domestic matter in our 
culumns precludes us from inserting this week. He places in a very 
strong light the disadvantageous position of the Stockjobbing section 
of the Cabinet, and the reluctance which men of probity feel to connect 
themselves with such “‘ scamps.” He-gives a discriminating sketch of 
the character of Marshal Gerarp, who derived his influence almost 
solely from his reputation as an honest man, and an economist. His 
ignorance of politics was undeniable; but he was popular with the 
army, had fought for freedom in July 1830, had kept down the expendi- 
ture in his department to the Estimates, and finally left o ‘fice because he 
could not obtain an amnesty for political offences. He is now more 
popular than ever, and it will not be easy to replace him. O. P. Q. 
exults in this state of things, as demonstrating the weakness of the 
Doctrinaires among the reputable classes in France. 


A telegraphic despatch from | Bayone states, that Mina was there on 
the 27th ultimo, apparently in good health. 








A well-informed correspondent assures us that Dr. ALLEN, the 
Bishop of Bristol, may be considered as an acquisition to the small 
Liberal party in the House of Peers. Dr. ALLEN, it seems, was 
tutor to Sir Beway PaRNELL, at Trinity College, Cambridge, before 
he undertook to instruct Lord AtrHorr. He used to make Sir 
Henry study Adam Smitu chapter by chapter, page by page; and thus 
lid the foundation for that acquaintance with political economy which 
distinguishes the Member for Dundee. All this is very well, and we 
are glad to hear it. We hope that Dr. ALLEN’s conduct in the House 
of Peers will justify our correspondent’s anticipations ; and that 
although an unscrupulous pluralist himself, he will strive to prevent 
pluralism and non-residence in others. It was not so much to Dr. 
ALLEN personally that we objected, as to the system of promoting to 
the highest places in the Church, men who had been notoriously guilty 
of practices they would soon be called upon to put a stop to. 





MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuanoz, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 
The prospect of a further improvement in the Consol market, of which the 
operations of last week gave promise, has been realized ; and the improvement 
in price, though not exceeding § per cent., has, from the previous state of inac- 
‘tivity, become the more remarkable. Some very extensive sales of Consols oc- 
curred on Monday and Tuesday; occasioned by the necessity which arose for 
tome of the speculative holders of the Stock, who had pledged it with the Bank 
ofEngland, providing means to repay the advances made upon it by that cor- 
poration: but the effect which these operations would otherwise have produced, 
was neutralized by some extensive purchases for money. It is understood that 
the Scotch Banking Companies are again investing, and the sum purchased on 
their account is re to have been very large.. The demand for Stock for imme- 
diate delivery has been very great in the 3} per Cents. and Consols, both of 
vhich have been at the same price for Money and Account. The scarcity of the 
5} per Cents. still continues; but the Consol market was supplied to-day with 
tlarge amount of Stock, and the price for Account is now 4 per cent. higher 
than that for Money. Spanish pa Portuguese Stock have been the principal 
thjects of attraction in the Foreign Market: the fluctuations in both have been 
01 @ very extensive scale: The late proceedings of the two Houses of Legislature 
tt Madrid, by opening anew the consideration of the acknowledgment of the 
Cortes Debts, have inspired the holders of these Securities with the hopes that 
the recognition will ultimately be effected on better terms than those now pro- 

Posed. The Stock has consequently risen, and closes this afternoon at 563 57. 
The Portuguese Regency Stock has risen nearly 5 per cent. in price. Ar- 
Tingements are, it is stated, in progress, by which the Brazilian Sevainanets 
will be enabled to liquidate the large claim now existing against it for the Divi- 
dends of the old Portuguese Bonds, which, by the treaty of separation between 
¢ two countries, it was bound to provide, but which continued in arrear till 
the success of Don Pepro enabled him to provide for them from other sources, 
ind have since been paid entirely by the Portuguese Government. The receipt of 
large a sum will add materially to the financial resources of Portugal ; and 
the rise in the Stock which has occurred. The intelligence has not pro- 
tueed any effect on Brazilian Bonds; which have not varied in price. The 
South American Stocks are rather lower; but transactions in them have been 
« The advices received by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Company are 
’more favourable nature than was anticipated: a rise of nearly 4/. a share 
taken place in consequence. 
Columbian, still continue depressed. 
Saturpay, TWELve o’ciock. 


To-day being a holyday at the Bank, the business of the morning has been 


wimportant. Most. of the English and Foreign Stocks are at Heap: M4 
Some few transactions have occurred in Portuguese Stock, which is still 
Dg up. 
3 per Cent. Consols ........ 914 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 523 ¢ 
» Ditto for Account ......-.+ - 91a French 3 per Cents. ........ — 
New 3 per Cent, Annuities. 100% 4 Greek Omuium, 5 per Cents. —— 
Bank Stock... .... AL OY —_— Mexican 6 per Cents ....... “414 
India Stock...... ...eeee0e —_— Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 878 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills. ......0.0. 41 43 Do. Regency Stock, 5per Cent. 
Relgian 5 per Cents.......... 99 $ Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian perfCents.ex.div. 774 77% Russian S313 5 per Cent... 106 ¢ 
3 per Cents, ex.div.. —— Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 57% 4 








The other Shares, with the exception of the 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrivals—None, 


__ Satied— Krom Gravesend, Oct. 25th, Eliza Jene, Findlay; Resoune, ‘mith; and 
30th, Dublin Packet, M'Nice; forthe Cape, Fion Liverpool, 29:h, Lo 1 Stanley, 
Iiall, for Bombay ; aad Vigilant, Patterson, tor the Cape, 





WHERE IS THE PARLIAMENT TO ASSEMBLE 


In cousidering, last week, the important question of the accommoda- 
tious required for the two Houses of Legislature, we set aside the 
minor though more immediate point as to the best temporary place for 
the meeting of Parliament; having no other grounds to go upon than 
the sbifting ones afforded by contradictory rumours; and feeling confi- 
dent, that in a matter which circumstances would greatly tend to deter- 
mine, the course most obvious to common sense and prudence would be 
taken. In this expectation, it seems, we are doomed to a strange dis- 
appointment. The small modicum of discretion required to be exer- 
cised appears to have been wanting; and the plan which we regarded 
as least likely to be adopted, because the most costly and inconvenient, 
is actually on the point of being carried into execution. 

The ruins of the old House of Lords and of the Painted Chamber 
are to be fitted up, at an expense estimated in the outset at 39,000/.— 
and if such is the rotigh calculation, we may guess what the actual cost 
will be: nay, the contract for the works is taken, scaffolding is spring- 
ing up, materials are coming in, and by this time the workmen are en- 
gaged in their ill-advised labours. 

The folly of erecting a temporary House of Parliament on the spot 
which is most likely to be chosen for the future permanent buildings, 
is monstrous. If that site is determined upon for the new edifice, what 
is to become of the Parliament while that building is in progress? The 
money expended on the partial restoration of the ruins will be utterly 
wasted, if a second temporary accommodation is required — which in 
such circumstances it must be. The report, to which a correspondent 
of the Times gives currency, that the ruined buildings, when fitted up 
at such enormous cost, are only to serve until Buckingham Palace can 
be adapted for a more permanent, but not ultimate Palace for the Legis- 
lature, cannot surely have any foundation in fact... We repeat our con- 
viction, which is strengthened by the opinion of architects, that Buck- 
ingham Palace can never be made fit for such a purpose, at any expense 
short of that of rebuilding it. Yet, absurd and profligate as such a 
waste of the public money would be, the plan actually in execution is 
only one remove from it. 

There is no lack of buildings suitable for the temporary assembly of 
the Parliament. St. James’s Palace, soon to have been deserted by 
the Court, might readily be adapted to the purpose. Then there was 
Westminster Hall for the Commons, and Whitehall for the Lords. 
Exeter Hall is said to have been offered: but, besides its situation in 
a crowded thoroughfare, it would not afford space for the meeting of 
the two Houses ; and there is no equally commodious building near to 
it. But any arrangement would be preferable to the present one. 

We suspect that this ill-judged proceeding is not only a job in itself, 
but that it is the foundation or nucleus of one more monstrous than all 
—that of making the restored ruins forma part of the future permanent 
buildings to be erected by the lucky architect; who having already got 
his hand on the public purse, will not relinquish his hold until he has 
filled his pockets to the full. A more direct and ready way to a job 
was certainly never opened by heedless simplicity. 

It seems the fate of the nation, in affairs where only an ordinary 
share of judgment and forethought are required, to be worse served 
than the most gullible individual. What can Sir Joun Hosnouse 
have been thinking of, when he sanctioned a plan so manifestly absurd 
to every one but the wily jobber? The Government authorities seem 
to be made the tools of every self-seeking and plausible plotter; and 
what is the worst, they are fooled ut the people's cost. e can hardly 
hope that the job now begun will be abandoned, even should it appear 
to the Government in the light in which it is viewed by all rational 
people. Persistence in a bad course is one of the usual concomitants 
of rashness in the beginning. It is hard to make inconsiderate persons 
see their error: to get them to acknowledge it, and retract their steps, 
is almost impossible. The first chapter of what we fear will turn out 
a.long history of blundering and jobbing has commenced. 





THE THEATRES. 

Tue long-talked-of stage version of Manfred was brought out at last 
on Wednesday, at Covent Garden Theatre; and a most elaborate 
failure it has turned out. We had the curiosity to go and see it; but 
soon repented of our folly. A more tedious infliction we never endured 
atatheatre. We did manageto sit it out, however, in order to see the 
scenery to the end; having heard much of “ the grand last scene,” and 
imagining that “ the glaciers of the upper Alps borne down by a violent 
thunder-storm” would prove something out of the common way. We 
might have spared ourselves the trouble: all that we saw was a few 
pasteboard crags overturned to the music of a vigorous flourish of 
watchmen’s rattles. As for ‘the evidences of crime and punishment, 
with the moral of the drama,” spoken of in the bills, we could only 
discern them in the half-empty theatre, which—being darkened for the 
purpose of “ producing the necessary effects of light and shade” 
(though they might have been as effectively managed without)—looked 
like one of the circles in Purgatory. 

Had Lord Byron been living, Manager Bunn would have had a 
good chance of being “ damned to everlasting fame” in an epigram 
from his caustic pen. The idea of performing a poem, sounds too 
absurd. Yet Manfred is only a poem in the form of dialogue. It is 
entirely destitute of dramatic interest: it has neither plot, action, nor 
characters: for what is Manfred himself, but a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, as unreal as the spirits he summons up? Nothing cea be more 
unfit for the stage than the abstruse speculations and visionary ima- 
ginings in which he indulges. As well might Mirron’s Sams 
Agonistes, or SHELLEY'’s Prometheus Unbound, be acted. What says its 
author? “ Asa drama, it is as bad as Nat. Lee’s Bedlam tragedy,” 
[which was in twenty-five acts, if we remember right.] “ It is no 
drama; call it a poem in dialogue, if you will.” ‘“ I have at least 
rendered it quite impossible for the stage.” Indeed, it was avowedly 
written “ for the sake of introducing the Alpine scenery in description.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





’ Mr... Denvit,..who. represents. ed, doesnothing but. stalk. up 
and down the stage, spouting with all his power of lungs Byron’s sub- 
lime descriptions of the Alps; of which just sufficient is lear, amid 
the creaking of pe to make the scene-painter’s handywork 
appear contemptible. The first Alpine scene was at least amusing ; 
for it excited a hearty laugh. Manfred is seen standing on a ledge of 
rock, in size and shape very much resembling the tall desks reaching 
up to the ceiling in a.stock-broker’s narrow counting-house in the City ; 
and ascended by a little staircase, as palpable and convenient. From 
this elevation of some ten feet, did Mr, Drenvi expatiate on the 
immensity of the distance below him; while Coorrr, as the Cha- 
mois-hunter—startled at the sight of a well-dressed gentleman in 
silk stockings on a peak which he tells us is inaccessible to all but the 
most daring hunters—straightway proceeds to climb up the half-score 
of steps, by the aid of his staff, with an appearance of effort and diffi- 
culty, the assumption of which was in truth very ingenious. After toil- 
ing up a staircase that an expert clerk would have cleared at two steps, 
Cooper seizes hold of Denvit, just as he has given the signal of his 
intended leap, by flinging his cap over, as schoolboys do to screw up 
their courage td the desperate deed of leaping a wet ditch; and with 
great care and labour assists him down the little staircase; he 
( Coorer) sliding down—not exactly on his feet. As if to complete 
the comicality of the scene, the vapours that are thus described by 
Manfred— 
“ The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell !”— 

are represented by a little smoke, just like the steam from a great 
plum-pudding in a Christmas pantomime. It scarcely needed these 
drolleries to prove the absurdity of attempting to realize the stupendous 
features of Alpine scenery on the stage. A painted view is all very 
well: but canvas crags not a hundredth part the size of reality, with 
a living man stuck upon them, completely destroy the scenic illusion 
by the very means taken to increase it. For instance, in one 
scené a party of male spirits are scattered over the face of 
a craggy precipice, holding boughs as big as the tall pines in the clefts of 
the rock; and making the cataract look less than the artificial cascade 
of the Serpentine Riverin Hyde Park. Then why not have employed 
STANFIELD to paint the scenes? The Grreves are capital hands at 
architecture and interiors of caverns for pantomimes ; but they have 
not studied nature as STANFIELD has. Their paintings were dull and 
heavy, wanting air and distance, and crowding on the eye to the total 
destruction of the effect of space and vastness. To be sure, the must 
aérial perspective that STANFIELD could have painted would have been 
ruined by sticking figures six feet high in a view two or three miles 
distant : scene-shifters can't be made to conform their dimensions to 
the laws of perspective. 

The apparitions of the numerous Spirits were as well managed as 
they could be on the stage. The effect of roseate light on ELLEN TREE’s 
dréss was beautiful; but the scenic rainbow above her was a very per- 
manent transparency. The Spirits, with the exception of ELLEN 
Tree and Miss Taytor, made sad work of the beautiful verse. 
It ought to have been sung or chanted. 

Mr. Denvit’s Manfred is said by some of the papers to be his best 
effort: if it be so, we can only say he is a more commonplace actor 
than we took him for. 

Of the music we say nothing, out of respect to the reputation of 
Bisuor: it is melancholy to see his name and talents lowered to such 
mean uses. The chorus included all the principal singers : indeed the 
specticlé was got up with all the available strength of the company. 
What amiserable waste of resources ! 

We received some amends, however, for our visit to Covent Garden, 
by the genuine and touching performance of Mrs. H. Cramer (whom 
we saw for the first time) as Rose, in PLaNcue’s translation from the 
French, The Regent. Her silent dejection and misery when she dis- 
coyers that her supposed humble lover is the profligate Regent in dis- 
guise—her shuddering and indignant rejection of his addresses, and the 
paroxysm of oa) gn pain and delight with which she throws herself 
into the arms of another suitor, whose addresses she had only dis- 
couraged on account of his superior rank, and to whom the repentant 
Prince resigns her—were most naturally and delicately depicted. This 
actress is a more homely ELLEN TREE. 


SERLE’s new dramaof The Widow Queen having been put in abeyance 
for a short time by the illness of Mrs. WayLert, PEAKE’s Ropulas and 
A 


cleyer piece The Climbing Boy has been substituted for it. it at the 
legislatorial folly of suppressing the cry of ‘* Sweep ” might be introduced 
with good effect at this particular itme, There were several novelties 
in thé cast; the principal one being Romer’s appearance in REEVE’s 
famous.part of Jack Ragg.. It was an arduous task to succeed REEVE 
in the part ; and the best praise of the new actor is. that he did succeed. 
It was not an imitation, but genuine and original acting. Romer and 
his predecessor are contrasts. and opposites, rather than resemblances. 
REEVE is rich and oily, sly and supple; he is fat with unctuous drol- 
lery, wallows in fun, and rolls a joke in his mouth like a sayoury mor- 
sel; there is a lurking perception of a jest in his eve: his humour 
oozes. out at every pore. Romer is quaint, dry, hard, edgy, and 
clownish: he makes fun by seeming unconscious of being droll; blurt- 
ing out his words in a monotonous tone, as if merely to get rid of them, 
In’ sooth this want of modulation in his voice is not a little tiresome, 
though at times it fallsin with the humour of the part. If he can get 
rid of this defect, he will be a prime favourite in low comedy, © His 
face is grotesque and capacious; and admirably characteristic of rustic 
digmerance, insénsibility, and no-meaning. He dressed Jack Ragg 
capitally, ; 

Mr, MTay, who played Satrer’s part of Slinker the poacher (and 
let us add, Wolfgang the robber, in the opera), is a clever actor in the 
line of characters that Payye and O. Smiru are so famous in. From 
what we saw of him, he seems a master of his art. He has a good eye 
for the picturesque in costume, and a regard for nature and probability 
in his acting: we should like to see him in some part where his pecu- 
liar talent would be brought out more prominently. There is too mueb 
of Tusticity in Slinker for his style: but he showed that he felt the 
character sruly, by the subdued expression with which he spoke of his 
starving, family 





Mr, Arnotp is lengthening his entertainments at both ends. Not 
content with their beginning an hour earlier, he prolongs them an hour 
later. Ina theatre where thereis no half price, this is without an‘ex. 
cuse, and seems bad policy. “It may be done with the best intentions 
but it has the worst possible effect: the audience who Stayed to the 
conclusion were fairly tired out. 

Vestris brought out lust week a new burletta called The Retort 
Courteous ; the main object of which is to show up a certain foreign 
Count, who was the hero of a former piece. However conspicuous in 
his fopperies this gentleman may be, he is not game for the dramatic 
satirist to fly at: and it is unworthy of Versrris to make her stage 
the vehicle for the ridicule of the follies of a private individual. The 
recurrence of an attack upon a person who is only notorious in the 
little world of fashion, savours of personal pique and petty spite. Lis. 
TON’S personation was scarcely a caricature in dress and manner. The 
character—that of a dabbler in arts of which he knows nothing, and 
who is only successful in showing his ignorance and spoiling whatever 
he attempts to improve—is too good a subject for the dramatist, to be 
narrowed into insignificance by personality. 

In the course of the piece, VesTais assumes the dress of Elizabeth - 
which is not only suberb, but complete and correct even to the red 
hair. She looks like a flattering miniature of Queen Bess animated. 
She and Miss Prxcorv also appear as Savoyard girls with their hurdy- 
gurdies; and dance their comicel hop, preserving the nose-pinching, 
and only omitting the dos-d-dos salute, in very neat and even graceful 
style. Lisron is disguised as a broom-woman; but his petticoats are 
not half voluminous enough. 


JeRROLD’s admirable drama The Rent Day, with Wrix1e’s two pic- 
tures of that subject and the “ Distress for Rent” animated, is played 
at the Victoria. It is extremly well cast. Eron personates Martin 
Heywood, and Mrs. Sexny his wife, with genuine feeling. There is 
nothing of the stage hero and heroine in either: it is true natural act- 
ing. We liked them better than Wattack and Miss Puriuirs, for 
this reason. H. Waxuack’s Silver Jack is a perfect portrait of a New- 
gate-hero, a swell-mob exquisite of the last age. His vulgar cox- 
combry, and slang gentility of dress and manner, are capital; and he 
humours the part without overacting it. MrrcHett, as Bullfrog the 
broker, was most amusing. ForresTer was positively lively and 
natural ; and Miss P. Horton was a pretty Polly Briggs. 

The interest of the Rent-Day made us quite forget the melo-dramatic 
absurdities of Zameo, or the White Warrior, which the bills tell us is 
the first production of a lady who is called ‘“* Medora Byron.” The 
piece is worthy of the humbug. We could only make out that a party 
of Indians resolve to murder a white man, being set on by a female 
who then sets her wits to work to save their victim, Four posturers 
disgusted the intelligent portion of the audience, and horrified the 
rest, by their contortions and feats of strength: they went through 
theirs, as the juggler did his, before the glass curtain ; which thus, if 
the pun may be allowed, cast a reflection on the taste of the audience. 

The scene of the Burning of the Houses of Parliament, here, is 
much better than the toy-like display at the Adelphi; but both are 
puerile and ineffective. 4 





MR. BENTHAM AND THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
23d October 1834. 

Sirn—The Westminster Review, you know, was established with Mr. 
BENTHAM’s money; for several years it was written by his-most che- 
rished disciples : though deserted by those writers, it still affects to main- 
tain and teach his doctrines; and upon the titlepage of every Num- 
ber since his death, you have shown us a portrait of his dear, kind, old 
face, surmounted by a Latin translation, such asit is, of his own motto, 
“‘ The greatest happiness.” You claim, then, to be theapostle par ezcel- 
lence of the Utilitarian faith; and the public, knowing about the money, 
recollecting the early volumes, and seeing the present frontispiece, take 
you at your word. Far be it from me to say, that you are what you 
profess to be. On the contrary, I-acknowledge that since the Review 
came into your hands, it has been wanting in all the qualities, save one, 
that formerly made it BENTHAM’s own book,—such qualities as labori- 
ous research, profound sagacity, accurate statement, lucid order, close 
and powerful reasoning, an earnest love of truth, and’ never-failing be- 
nevolence of purpose. The single point in which it differs not from 
what it was, isan ungainly and repulsive style. You are any thing, 
heaven knows, but a true Benthamite: nevertheless, you, are most 
anxious to pass for one; and your readers, misled by,the quackery of 
your language, and of the frontispiece, give you credit for having. caught 
the mantle of the departed prophet. 

Thus prefaced; a statement-of the motive with while-I write to you,- 
will be plain. 

The last Number of the Westminster contains an article on “ The 
New Colony of South Australia,” which concludes with the following 
words, ‘ Finally, a particular object of ambition in this article is, 
that the author of the Political Register or his correspondents will call 
the New South Australian Colony the scheme of the mathematical 
politicians of the BentHam and. Westminster Review.school.” j 

As this sentence expresses.the direct opposite of what the writer in- 
tended to} say, we must translate it into common English. Instead 
of “that the author of the Political Register or his correspondents will 
call,” let us read, “ that neither the author of the Political Register nor 
his correspondents should call.” 

Thus interpreted, the Reviewer expresses his ptide in having shown 
that the plan of the New Colony is condemned by,the, BentHam school ; 
and his anxiety to prevent. ignorant people from saying, either that 
BentHaM approved of it, or that.it,is approved by.his admirers. The 
words above quoted, observe, occur at the end of a long article; of 
which the whole aim and tenor is, to ridicule and abuse the South 
Australian project. In a word, you assure your readers, with great la- 
bour and.emphasis, that the plan of a certain public undertaking 1s 
utterly repugnant to the doctrines of Benruaxt and his school. 

Well, say you, and what of that? Only this, my good Sir, that I 
would not be in your shoes for a trifle. If ever there was an awkwat' 
scrape, you are in one. Prepare yourself for a piece of news that W: 
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touch you to the quick. You did not write the article—I know that; 
but you did write the fatel paragraph which I have quoted. 

Fatal! how so? you still inquire. Thus; the novel plan of coloniz- 
ing to be pursued in South Australia, was warmly approved by Mr. 
BentHaM. The project of founding a colony at that place, and upon 
that plan, having been submitted to him not long before his death, he 
at first urged many objections to it; but, after examining it with great | 
care, he declared his unqualified approbation of it, wrote in favour of | 
it at some length, mentioned it frequently to his friends in terms of ad- | 
miration, advised its author to publish a treatise on the subject, and | 
actually made a sketch of what he considered the best form for such a 
treatise. In compliance with that advice, andin strict conformity with | 
that sketch, the author of the plan did write a treatise on the subject. | 
You will be surprised to hear that the work was published: it was, I | 
assure you, about this time last year, in two volumes, under the title of | 
England and America; and what is more, the second yolume contains a. | 
statement of the fact, that the form of the work was suggested by | 
BENTHAM. 

Here’s a pretty mess! You may say with him who was pitched off 
a coach into a muck-cart,. “ This is just what I hate.” Yes, my poor 
Sir, one cannot fancy any thing more unpleasant to you than this mani- 
fest contradiction between your journal and the doctrines of BENTHAM. 
And then, only to think of your have bragged that a particular object 
of yourambition is, to rescue the Benruam school from the imputation 
of supporting a project which BenrHaM earnestly supported! Was 
there ever such a blunder? Your sham of Benthamism isin the greatest 
danger of being found out, even by the most simple of your readers. 
What on earth will you do? 

However, you are rather to be pitied than blamed. Ignorance is not 
a fault, but a misfortune. Just as one finds an excuse for the bad 
Latin (maxima felecitas) into which you translate BENTHAM’s motto, so 
you are not to be reproached for this grand blunder. I repeat it, you 
did not write the article; and though, unquestionably, the concluding 
paragraph be yours, still, how could you have known teat the article was 
directed against a project dear to BenrHaM ?—you, I say, who had but 
very slight means of learning his opinions on any subject, and who had 
never even heard of the treatise on Colonization, which was written at 
his suggestion? This is your apology. Somebody brings you a 
laboured article on acertain project. You, equally ignorant of the nature 
of the project, and of BenTHawm’s share in it, finding the article heavy 
enough for your Review, accept of it. Then, according to custom, you 
must make it your own, by some quaint, unintelligible additions, This 
occasion seems as good as another for parading the name of BENTHAM: 
so you write the “ Finally,” &c. 

As stupidity is no crime, the case thus stated, leaves you without re- 
proach. But what a misfortune! Your journal, which has been sink- 
ing in character ever since it was deserted by the real friends of him 
who established it, will not pay for paper and printing, when those who 
read it shall learn that its Utilitarian professions are downright hum- 
bug. A crabbed style, strange expressions, the face of BENTHAM, the 
constant use of his name, even the mazima felicitas will be of no avail 
against this unfortunate article on South Australia. By learning 
that you have done your best to defeat an object which BenrHamM 
was anxious to promote, people will be led to discover egy} other 
points of difference, or rather contradiction, between your Review 
and the BentuHam school. Then, down goes your sale; and up starts, 
perhaps, another Review which shall truly represent the learning, saga- 
city, and philanthropy of the Utilitarian sage. By the Utilities! (to 
speak in your way) I don’t envy you at all. 

At the same time, the affair is not quite desperate. Ithink I see a 
way by which you may be saved harmless; and as the plan would 
nicely suit my object, I will tell you what it is. 

As far as you are concerned, the object is, to remove an impression 
that the article on South Australia speaks for the BrenrHam school, 
and would have been approved of by their master. Do away with this 
notion, and your end is gained: so also is mine, for I haye no other 
object in writing to you. The means of doing this are at your dis- 
posal. Prove, in your next Number, that the article on South Austra- 
lia is wholly repugnant to Benthamism in spirit and argument, in the 
mode and substance of its statements, from beginning to end, in every 
thing save awkwardness of style y do this, and no one will imagine 
any longer that the Westminster Review, in its attack on the South 
Australian Colony, speakson behalf of the Benthamites. If no one 
any longer imagine that, then no will be able to say, that, with respect 
to South Australia, your journal represents BENTHAM and his school. 
None being able to say this, it will be impossible for any one to charge 
you with having misrepresented BenTHaM and his school, at least with 
tespect to South Australia. What more would you have? Out of this 
scrape, at all events, you will get completely, by the method proposed, 
And remark, that in doing so, you will thoroughly accomplish my ob- 
ject—which is to rescue the memory of Benruam from all connexion 
with that unhappy article on South Australia. Let us, then, work | 
together as far as may be. My share of the labour shall be contributed 
in this and another letter. 

Candour, as the copy-books say, disarms animo:ity. Of course, you 
will begin by confessing that.the small portion of the article on South 
Australia, which claims for the whole of it the character of representing 
the Benruam school, was added by yourself in ignorance of BENTHAM’s 
opinions on the. subject, and merely for the purpose of using his name 
in your usual way, @ fort et d travers. Indeed, you are bound to do this 
in fairness to the writer of the bulk of the article. 

Having cleared the ground by this confession, you will proceed to 
show how great is the contradiction between BenTHAM and that writer. 
Here it is that I propose to help you, by conyicting the Reviewer of 
ignorance, stupidity, fraud, envy, and spite. This done, it will be plain 
to all, that Benruam has not been misrepresented, or even so much as 
Po seer peogp by the article on South Australia. Let us confine our- 
selves to this, leaving the Colonists to defend their own plan. The 


proofs in support of my charge shall all be taken from the article itself. 
promise to furnish you with them next week ; and beg that, meanwhile, 

you will believe me to remain, 
Yours obligingly, 


A BENTHAMITE, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE GLASGOW DINNER TO LORD DURHAM. 


Tue proceedings at Glasgow, in honour of Lord DurHAm and 

eform, have fully equalled the most sanguine anticipations of the 
admirers of the man and the friends of the good cause. They have 
furnished the best possible answer to the slanderers of high and 
low degree, who predicted that violence, disorder, and the ebullition 
of personal spite, would characterize the meeting of the Scottish 
Liberals with the noble champion of Uncompromising Reform. 
So far from there being the least occasion for Lord Durwam to 
blink any point, to exaggerate or to smooth down any of his 
opinions, it turns out, as we were certain it would, that he had 
only to give utterance to the sentiments which he has manfully 
maintained throughout nearly the whole of his political existence, 
in order to command the respect and retain the good-will of the 
scores of thousands of men of all ranks who weleomed him to 
Glasgow. 

The Obstructives of every political denomination will do well 
to ponder the events of Wednesday. The doom of the Do-little 
system is sealed. Had the Reformers of Glasgow been boastful, 
or violent, there would have been some reason to believe that they 
acted under a temporary stimulus, and would soon relapse into 
apathy, as a calm succeeds a tempest. But the whole tone and 
temper of the proceedings negative such a notion. It is impos- 
sible to read the account of what took place during the proces- 
sion, on the hustings, and at the dinner, without being impressed 
with the belief that a deep-rooted conviction of the truth of the 
opinions they applauded, and the necessity of having a Govern- 
ment that would act up to them, pervaded the immense assembly. 
The national character of the people, too, must be taken into ac- 
count. They are not excited by vapouring harangues, or easily 
cheated by loud-tongued professions of patriotism. But they are 
earnest and determined in the pursuit of practical good. 

It was evident from the manner in which Lord Durnawm's ex- 
hortation to the Reformers to be up and stirring was received, 
that his audience was sensible that hitherto the Reformers have 
been too apathetic. Lord MeLpourNE may be sure that this 
feeling is not confined to Glasgow; but that the next session of 
Parliament is looked forward to with impatience by the country. 
The fate of the Ministry will depend upon the nature of the mea- 
sures they bring forward. If they take Lord DurHawm's advice, 
and rely upon the Liberal majority and constituencies of the 
House of Commons for support in following it out,—if they re- 
pudiate the plan of trusting the execution of Liberal measures to 
men whose delight is to thwart them, and empioy agents who are 
hearty in their cause,—if, above all, they exclude from their own 
body the treacherous members who are perpetually making 
signals to the hostile camp,—then they need not fear the 
impatience of the Reformers. Then every allowance will be 
made for the difficulties in their way. The Reformers of all 
classes are as well aware as the Trades of Glasgow, that 
there are still “ giants, mighty Anakim™ of corruption, in the 
way of improvement; and that the purification of the English 
and Irish Churches, of the close Corporations, and other recep- 
tacles of abuse, cannot be accomplished without severe and re- 
peated struggles. All that they require is that their leaders shadd 
struggle, and not mock them with the insulting lie that too much 
has been done already, 

Lord DurHawm’s speeches on the hustings and at the dinner 
were highly characteristic of him who spoke them. CuHarizEs 
Fox said that “speeches were made to be spoken, and not to be 
read.” Lord DurHam’s will richly repay the trouble of reading 
them; for they are pithy and spirited in a remarkable degree, 
As mere specimens of oratory, they are admirable for con- 
densation and purity of language; but that which constitutes 
their principal charm and value, is the air of truth and sincerity 
which marks every sentence. You feel that the orator is to be 
trusted; that he is not talking for the occasion, but telling you 
what he really thinks, and what he has actually done. Your own 
opinions may be different, or opposite, but you cannot for an in- 
stant doubt the honesty of his. A slave in the Scotsman, the 
other day, sneeringly contrasted the speeches of Lord Duraam 
with those of Lord Broucuam; but all that ever fell from the 
pen or lips of the verbose Chancellor would weigh light in the 
seales against the massy, truthtelling speeches delivered by Lord 
Duruam on Wednesday. 

What we ventured to suggest last week—that the personalities 
and disclosures, which many looked for, would form an insig- 
nificant part of the interest of this great festival—has been con- 
firmed by the event. Lord Duruam, beyond a few brief and 
withering words, took little notice of Lord Broucuam. He felt 
the strength and superiority of his moral position, and would not 
descend to bandy jests and sneers with the professional exhibitor of 
the Woolsack. Neither did heallow himself to be seduced by the 
other'’s-example into the indecorum of violating the secret discussions 
of the Cabinet. He had applied for the advice of Earl Grey,—as 
it was natural that he should, considering their close connexions ; 
and the dignified ex- Premier counselled him, with the authority of 
a command, that no public disclosure of ‘ what occurred in the 
preparation and discussion of the Reform Bill by the King’s con- 
fidential servants” could be made “ consistently with the obliga+ 
tions of private confidence and public duty.” Notwithstanding 
this honourable restraint, Lord Duruam sufficiently disposed of 
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the slanderous insinuation (for it did not suit the purpose of the 
writer to put it in the shape of a charge) against his fair fame. 
It is quite enough to know, that we have his direct denial of the 
truth of the insinuations of the anonymous contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review, Lord Duruam's word will be taken 
against ten thousand of such ‘traducers. There the matter 
may be allowed to rest as far as the Edinburgh Review is concerned; 
especially as the only attempt which has been made to escape 
from the charge of misrepresentation, and of divulging Cabinet 
secrets, has miserably failed. The speeches of Lords Grey and 
Brovenam in October 1831, which Mr. Napier refers to for 
proof that the article in the Review contained nothing respecting 
the report of the Sub-Committee but what had been published be- 
fore, are found not to containa word about that Sub-Committee or its 
report. The allegation, too, that Lord Duruam divulged a Ca- 
binet secret when he avowed himself the framer of the Reform Bill 
assisted by three of his colleagues, at Gateshead, is also un- 
founded ; for, as Lord Duruam himself states, there was no secret 
from the first as to his personal share in the Bill, and all that he 
told was the names of his coadjutors. Nota word did he whisper 
abont any thing that passed in the Cabinet or the Committee. 
Though Lord DurHam could not give the particulars of the 
plan of the Sub-Committee, there is little reason to doubt that the 
Ballot, if not also Triennial Parliaments, formed part of it. The 
Courter states, not officially, but in a very authentic-looking 
article, that the Ballot was part of the proposition ; and, judging 
from what fell from Lord DurHAm on Wednesday, we think that 
we are safe in concluding that Triennial Parliaments were also 
contemplated in the original scheme of Reform. The noble and 


learned Edinburgh Reviewer must have known this, but it only 
suited his purpose to divulge what he thought would injure Lord 
DvurxHam, on the eve of the meeting at Glasgow. 





THE NEW COLONY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


In pursuance of the Act of Parliament, which authorizes the 
Crown “to erect South Australia into a British province, and to 
provide for the colonization and government thereof,” a Board of 
Commissioners has been appointed, consisting of the gentlemen 
whose names follow,—Mr. Wuirmore, Mr. Grote, Mr. Warpr 
Norman, Mr. H. G. Warp, Colonel Torrens, Mr. M. D. Hix, 
and Mr. W aLBanxe CHILDERS. 

The functions of the Commission, as defined by the South 
Australian Act, are—to make rules, orders, and regulations for the 
disposal of public lands in the new province; to employ the money 
paid for such lands in conveying labourers to the colony; and to 
raise funds for the expenses of its government, by the issue of 
bonds, bearing colonial interest, and secured on the revenue and 
Jands of the colony. 

It may be expected that the Commissioners (all of whom were 
members of the South Australian Association, by which the plan 
of this colony was formed) will immediately publish a statement 
of the mode in which their own principles of colonization are to be 
earried into effect. Such a statement, under the name of Orders 
or Regulations, will have the authority:of law. In this way, 
whatever relates to the two elements of colonization—the disposal 
of land, and the management of emigration—will be defined with 
precision, and placed on a permanent footing ; an immense advan- 
tage, as all will allow, who know any thing of the evils which, in 
ether colonies, result from the vague character and short dura- 
tion of such laws as most deeply affect the interests of the 
colonists. 

The “rules, orders, and regulations,” to be issued by these Com- 
missioners, will be a test of their fitness for the office which they 
have undertaken. Bearing in mind the high reputation of some 
of them, for a rare union of comprehensive views and practical 
qualities, we have no doubt of the result. The Morning Chronicle 
has well explained, that their duties are purely Ministerial ; ‘that 
they have no personal interest in promoting emigration to thig 
eolony, or in selling the land, or in raising the revenue; that their 
situation with respect to the colonists, differs altogether from that 
ofthe directors of a joint-stock company, who, by embarking per- 
sonally in a speculation, lend their names to it, entice others to 
join in it, and incur personal responsibility towards the share- 
holders. But though all this be true and obvious, there is a kind 
ef enticement which the Commissioners will surely practise, if they 
Jegislate as such men may be expected to do. If the sort of code 
ef eolonization which it is their duty to frame, should carry out 
the principles of the law under which they act, this will be the 
most attractive of British colonies. Only let their regulations 
show, that in this colony there will never be any lack of Atred 
fabour, where capitalists, and persons of almost every class, will 
embark in the undertaking; even though the Commissioners should 
say—‘ Mind, we persuade nobody; every one must judge for him- 
self.” Such persuasion as may be found in the black and white of 
their official publications—in the due exercise of the authority in- 
trusted to them—in the clearness, precision, and sufficiency of their 
eoloniziny legislatiou,—this kind of enticement is the special object 
of their appointment. 

The execution of orders made by the Commissioners, for the 
dispesal of public lands, and the reception of labouring emigrants, 
must necessarily devolve upon persons resident in the colony. At 
the head of these will be a “Colonial Commissioner.” It is under- 
stood that this office will be filled by Captain Joann KEennepy, of 
the Royal Engineers; an officer of high reputation for scientific 





acquirements, and who, as Government Engineer of Cephalonia 
has had’ much practical experience of the sort of duties lie wil] 
have to perform. This gentleman, has, until lately, been “ in dis. 
grace “ at the’ Colonial Office : wherefore, will be seen presently, 

So far with respect to colonization. The civil and military 
government of the province is to be intrusted to Colonel Cartes 
James Napier, who was Lieutenant-Governor of Cephalonia 
under the Lord High Commissioners Sir Tuomas MartLanp and 
Sir Freperick Apam. This appointment is most extraordinary, 
Colonel Napier is not, we believe, connected with Mr. Secretary 
Ricg by any ties of blood or marriage, or electioneering services, 
or party influence. Like most of his remarkable family, he is said 
to be a Radical in politics. In Cephalonia, he protected the poor 
from the oppressions of the rich, got rid of many stifling mono- 
polies, forced the corrupt judges to administer law in justice, was 
hated by the feudal aristocracy whose power he destroyed, and 
beloved by the people whose interests he never failed to consult, 
For doing and being all this, he was in high favour with Sir 
Tuomas MaitLanp, whose strong mind always led him right, 
except where some personal interest was concerned. But “ King 
Tom,” as he was called, died, and was succeeded by one to whom 
Colonel Napizr’s mode of governing was utterly abominable, 
They quarrelled, and appealed to Lord Goprricu, then Colonial 
Minister. Decision is not Lord Goprri¢én's forte. No opinion 
concerning the dispute could ever be drawn from him, except in- 
asmuch as, after hearing both parties, he allowed Sir Freprrick 
Apam to return to the Ionian Islands as Governor-in-Chief, and 
sought to quiet Colonel Napier by offering him a much more 
lucrative appointment than that of Resident of Cephalonia. This 
offer was declined, and Colonel Napigr appealed to the public; 
an unpardonable crime in the region of Downing Street. His 
book is full of severe reflections on his superiors. After that, of 
course, he had no chance of being employed by Lord Goprricu, 
or, we may opine, by Mr. Stantey. What on earth has happened 
at the Colonial Office? We put the question to its “ Tory 
Bumbureaucrat,” Mr. Hay. The reign of the sitting part of 
that office—of Clerks and Under Secretaries, who move not from 
their desks with changes of Ministry—seems to be over. It is 
curious; but this appointment appears to have been made with 
regard to nothing but merit. Captain Kennepy also, who took 
part with Colonel Napier in his dispute with Sir Frepericx 
ApAM, can have no other claim on Mr. Rice, than fitness for 
the office to which he has been appointed. Verily, we, who have 
watched the doings of Downing Street for many a weary year, 
are lost in astonishment. 

The merits of Colonel Napier appear in his book; where, 
though merely in his own defence, he proves that he possesses 
such qualities as popular manners, uncommon energy and perse- 
verance, a love of labour, great sagacity in dealing with the pas- 
sions of men, a strong disposition to save the public money, and 
a.conscience not to be corrupted by fear or favour. To these let 
us add a qualification which is of immense value in the leader of 
a new colony : he intends (so the Chronicle informs us) to become 
a South Australian; nota mere salary-getting Governor, but a 
colonist himself, like Witt1Am PENN who, though an absolute 
sovereign in power, had the strongest personal interest in the well- 
being of those who were placed under his authority. 

According to the proposal originally made to Government by 
the South Australian Association, the power of making laws for 
the colony would have been ‘vested in the Commissioners until the 
population of the province had amounted to 50,000 souls, and 
would then have been transferred to the colonists themselves. 
Mr. Stanuey objected to this old-fashioned mode of proceeding ; 
or did not know, perhaps, that it was recommended by the ex- 
ample of all the colonies which Englishmen have founded in North 
America. Be that as it may, the South Australian Act only pro- 
mises that the province shall have a Local Legislative Assembly 
as soon as it shall contain. 50,000 inhabitants. Meanwhile, the 
laws are to be made by “ the King in Council.” “The King in 
Council” means the Colonial Secretary of State for the time being. 
But this officer has to legislate for forty states, differing in their 
situation, habits, and wants; besides executing, in forty different 
directions, laws so made, deciding an infinite number of questions 
which necessarily arise out of government from a distance, and 
attending earnestly to home politics, both as a Cabinet Minister 
and a Parliamentary leader. One need not wonder, then, that Sir 
George Murray and Lord Gopericu should have left the Swan 
River Colony without any laws at ali for two years after the first 
settlement. Will it be so in this case? There are but two 
grounds on which to hope that it will not be so—the uncommon 
diligence of the present Colonial Minister, and his apparent anxiety 
to consult the interests of the people committed to his charge. 
They form, we repeat, forty different communities ; and they have 
had five different sovereigns within the last five years : at present, 
we are inclined to say for them--Long last the reigning king. 





THE MEMBER FOR IRELAND. 


Tus O'Connext Rent for 1834 will probably equal, if not exceed, 
the amount. of any previous year’s contributions. The Agitator 
himself has, according to his custom at this season, been Jabour~ 
ing with a view to stimulate the liberality of his tributaries; a 

if he bad taken into pay some of the’ leading London journalists, 
they could not have worked mote effectually for the same end, 
Nothing tends more certainly to increase the ardour of devotion 
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which a party feels towards its leader, especially when that party 
consists mainly of. uneducated, injured, and fiery-spirited men, 
than the abuse which is showered upon him by his political op- 
ponents. The worst thing, probably, which could befall O'Con- 
NELL, would be the neglect of the newspapers; as the best is 
most certainly the series of indignant articles which the Times, 
the Globe, the Courter, and the Dublin Evening Post pour forth 
on the approach of each recurring Tribute-day. The contributions 
of these journals to the Rent are always exceedingly well-timed. 
They swell the importance of the Agitator precisely at the period 
when he is most desirous to occupy a large space in the eye of his 
countrymen. Whether they censure or praise him, is of little con- 
sequence. If the former, they are envious, or afraid : if the latter, 
so much the more to ¢heir credit; the honour and glory of the 
“Counsellor” is not affected in the opinion of his devotees by any 
thing that falls from the “ Sassenach.” 

Besides, there is a vast deal of nonsense uttered on both sides of 
the Channel about the selfish cruelty of O'CoNNELL in taxing the 
poverty of his countrymen, “ robbing the unfortunate people 
of their last farthing,” &c. The fact is, that, calculating the 
Irish Catholic population at seven millions, the Rent takes less 
than a halfpenny per annum on the average from each individual : 
supposing, however, that one seventh only of the population are 
contributors, the payment is a fraction over threepence a head. 
This is the grinding tax which is levied upon Ireland for the 
Agitator’s support. Whether O'ConneExL has been or is of real 
service to his country, or the reverse, it is certain that the great 
mass of Irishmen think him the guardian angel of their isle. They 
know also, that if he were to change sides and desert them, vast 
would be the reward of his treachery. Then indeed the payment 
of his salary or pension would be felt as a tax: it would be a 
forced contribution to a hated object; it would be considered 
in the same light as the‘ pensions and sinecures of the Brergs- 
rorps, Knoxes, Firze@ipzons, and others, whose only claim 
on the country arises from their, or their progenitors, having 
been thoroughgoing agents of British misrule. Yet our con- 
temporaries, whose sympathies are so strongly excited for the 
Irish peasantry when O'ConngELL is the recipient, suffer quarter- 
day to come and go without uttering a word of indignant remon- 
strance to those regular and rapacious pensioners on the country. 
But can they suppose that the Irish people do not reflect on these 
things?—that they are not aware of the essential difference be- 
tween the OConnELL Rent—a retaining fee for what they at 
all events deem important services in the cause of freedom—and 
payments which are the result and the badges of political servi- 
tude ? 

We put aside, then, all the palaver about the oppression of the 
people in respect of the O'ConnELL Rent. And as to O'Con- 
NELL himself, we say that the labourer is worthy of his hire;— 
though, if it be true that his estate is now in a great degree re- 
lieved from embarrassment, and worth 4000/. a year to its owner, 
he would certainly occupy a much higher place in the regards of 
Englishmen were he to content himself with his private income, 
and dispense with the Tribute. At the same time, it should be 
remembered, that OCoNnNELL spends the money he receives from 
his countrymen among them, in the exercise of unrestrained and 
profuse hospitality —that his doors are ever open to high and 
low of all sects in politics and religion: he does not hoard, or 
selfishly expend his income: the stranger may hunt with his 
beagles, and dine in his hall. This Irish hospitality must have 
no inconsiderable influence in preserving his popularity and aug- 
menting the Rent. 

But although we disdain to join in the periodical cry about the 
oppressive nature of the Tribute and the meanness and cruelty of 
him who receives it, we disapprove of the methods which are used 
by O'ConNELL to urge the people to make a liberal subscription. 
We look upon the series of letters he has recently addressed to 
Lord DuNcANNON, merely as artifices to attract public attention 
to himself, not written with a view to the public good. He never 
could have supposed that Lord Duncannon would have acted 
otherwise than he has acted. The whole affair, from the com- 
plimentary commencement to the violent denunciation with which 
the letters closed, was mere rhetorical artifice. What stuff it is 
to tell Lord DuNcCANNON that he is utterly ruined in public es- 
timation, because Mr. BLacksurne continues Attorney-General, 
instead of being removed to the Bench! Whether Lord Dun- 
CANNON be unworthy of confidence and respect or not, is a ques- 
tion which his conduct during the interval between Mr. O'Con- 
NELL's first and second letter cannot determine. 

Having given up Lord Duncannon, Mr. O'ConneLt has 
turned to Lord Dunnam. But he is strangely mistaken if he 
thinks that he has gained much by the move, A fortnight ago, 
we enlarged upon the difference between the objects of Lords 
DROUGHAM and DuruHaM, and their modes of pursuing their ob- 
jects. Mr, O'ConnELL may have—we hope he has—the same 
end in view as Lord DurHam,—the welfare of his countrymen: 
as often as he pursues this object in a clear, rational, straightfor- 
ward manner, he may count upon Lord DurHam’s cooperation, as 
Upon that of all rational and honest Englishmen; but unless he 
abandons his manquvres, caprices, and splenetic personalities, 
We must say of him, as we said of Lord BroucgHam, O'ConNELL 

nd DurHAM cannot act together. The trickery, blarney, and 
fickle waywardness of O'CoNNELL, are repugnant to the manly, 

rect, and consistent course which the noble leader of the British 
seformers has perseyered in since his entrance into public life. 





Mr. O'Conngtt will find, notwithstanding bis industry, know- 
ledge, eloquence, and the unequalled influence he possesses over 
the masses of his countrymen, that his power to be of real service 
to the good cause, which we believe him to have at heart, is most 
seriously diminished by the reluctance which men of Lord Dur- 
HAm’s steady habits must have towards being associated with him 
in public life. Such men cannot place confidence in one whose 
behaviour is so variable and so wayward. Had he the power, no 
one could say where he would not have the will to lead them. 
Were he a man of only common abilities, his faults would be less 
dangerous; but the talent and vigour which are his attributes, . 
would enable him to ruin almost any cause or party. 





THE LYCEUM AND ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
Durine the present season three operas have been brought out 
at this theatre, each the product of our native soil, and all suc- 
cessful. Two of these are the work of men little known as com- 
posers, and not at all as opera-writers. This indicates any thing 
buta dearth of musical talent in this country; for the public taste, 
which has long been familiarized by translations as well as origi- 
nals to the exquisite flavour of Mozart, and stimulated by the 
piquancy of WeBer and Spour,almost regards the simple grace- 
fulness of unadorned melody as insipid. It‘is curious to notice the 
revolutions of style in the opera of England. Tis earliest days 
were marked by a display of musical erudition. Even in his 
first opera we discover the mighty power which PurceLt wielded 
over the world of harmony. An opera was not then a mere col- 
lection of popular airs, but an evidence of deep and extensive 
knowledge. Afterwards, in the time of ARNE, every thing centered 
in melody—there was no combination either of voices or instru- 
ments. The revolution of the wheel has again brought harmony 
to its surface; embracing within its range a union of every known 
instrument, in addition to the “ consort of voices.” An opera is 
now an elaborate work: every variety of vocal and instrument 
effect must be exhibited,—song, duet, concerted piece, chorus, 
enriched with appropriate and often elaborate accompaniment, 
must in turn be presented to the auditor, or the work is con- 
demned as imperfect and ridiculed as tame. We almost question 
whether even a succession of airs so beautiful as Love in a Village 
contains, would, if accompanied, as in days of yore, almost solely 
by the violoncello (the violins playing in unison with the voice) 
escape condemnation. 

Under these circumstances, the young operatic writer has a 
fearful ordeal to encounter; rendered still more so by the igno- 
rance of the majority of his hearers. He must have art for the 
critics, but he must have nature for the galleries. The German 
composer addresses himself to an audience all of whom have 
studied music, at least as an art, and who are all able, in a greater 
or less degree, to estimate the merit of his work. Our audiences 
have nosuch means of appreciation; but their favour must not. the 
less be propitiated, as from their decision there is no appeal: and 
an opera which fails to command two or three encores, is regarded 
as worthless both by managers and singers. 

Of Mr. THomson’s capability to produce a successful opera, we 
had no other means of judging than from a few songs which have 
oceasionally come under our review, and these are but insufficient 
data on which to found an opinion. They were evidence, as far 
as they went, of inventive power and classical taste, but not of 
the ability to construct an instrumental and vocal score. The 
opera which he produced on Monday night has removed all doubt 
on this head, and proved Mr. THomson to be an experienced and 
accomplished writer. Hermann is no crude abortion or feeble copy, 
but a work of originality, skill, and beauty. Its author has evi- 
dently studied in the best German and Italian schools, and culled 
something from each : his melodies occasionally remind us of the 
best periods of the latter, and his accompaniment of the richness 
of the former. His style is pure, free, and unembarrassed,—the 
result of a happy inventive genius, and not a laboured display of 

dantry. 

eoneen (Puituips) is the son of a Duke of Austria, who, 
though heir to his father’s crown, chooses rather the society of 
robbers and cut-throats, and prefers the command of a band of 
condottieri to the society of a court,—a sort of German Prince 
Henry, in short, but without a spark of the nobleness and gal-., 
lantry which SHaxspPeare has given to our royal madeap. Ma- 


|. ralda, a dumb sister of the Prince. of Mantua (Mrs. AsHton), is 


enamoured of this profligate, and resolves to reclaim him. An op-" 
portunity is afforded her by the marriage of her brother Conrad, 
Prince of Mantua (Wi1xson), with Isabella, daughter of the Duke 
of Austria (Miss Heary); who, passing near the haunts of Prince 
Hermann and his troop, are.captured. The captain is prevented, 
by Maralda’s interposition, feom adding to his other crimes the 
last outrage on his sister: herrorstruck at the discovery, he 
becomes deeply penitent—wanders from shrine to shrine in a hair 
shirt—arrives in miserable plight at Mantua, and is there treated 
with indignity and derision. A conspiracy, in the mean while, 
has. been. formed against Prince Conrad's authority : Hermann, 
unknown, signalizes himself in a conflict wherein the conspirators 
are defeated—he thus regains his place in society, and receives 
the hand of the dumb lady. 

The story is said. to be founded on fact. It may be so; but to 
the audience it is full of improbability, and devoid of interest. The 
weight of the piece rests on Hermann’s shoulders; and with him 
or his fate little sympathy is felt. He is so vulgar and reckless a 
brute, that a different noose from that of Hymen ought to have 
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been awarded him. Maralda was made interesting by Mrs. Asu- 
ron’s acting; her affection for Hermann is quite unaccountable. 
Nevertheless, the piece affords considerable musical seope and 
variety to the composer, of which Mr. THomson has successfully 
profited, Pritiips has four songs, to all of which he did ample 
justice. His drinking song, “ Fill high, to overflowing,” is full 
of originality and animation; and was twice encored the first 
night. His prayer, “ Virgin mild, behold me bending,” is an ex- 
pressive and interesting air, happily introduced again in the fol- 
lowing concerted piece. The solo and chorus, “ Who's for the 
chace,” was exceedingly effective; and though imperfectly sung, 
commanded an encore. The concerted pieces are all written with 
great knowledge of dramatic effect, and only required in some in- 
stances more able singers, in others more correct performance. 
The chorus throughout was both meagre and imperfect. Mr. 
Hawes and Mr. A. Lex, who seem to divide the title of musical 
director of this theatre between them, should look to this, and 


vouchsafe a little drilling to their troops. They are lamentably | 


behind the chorus of the Patent Theatres. Miss Heary did her 
best, but she has neither the physical power nor the cultivation 
to sustain such a part as Jsabella. Staniey, who sustained a 
comic character very successfully, was sadly at fault.as a singer. 
Our Epwins and Munpens discharged their duty in a comic 
opera by chanting a comic song. Those days are past, and their 
successors must acquire a respectable knowledge of the vocal art 
in order to fit them for duty now. 

The opera was thoroughly successful, at least in its music ; and, 
of course, every repetition will lessen the defects of performance, 
and bring out the sterling excellencies of the composition. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


Tue formation of this Society can scarcely be matter of surprise 
to those who are acquainted with the workings of the Metropolitan 
musical machine. ‘The British composer feels himself a neglected, 
almost a proscribed person, in the land of his birth. He looks 
around him for an iticentive to labour, and searches for a place 
wherein the fruits of his genius may be made public, in vain. 
The orchestra of the Ancient Concert is shut against him, be- 
cause he is alive: a period of extinction long enough to consign 
most composers’ works to oblivion, must intervene before his name 
can be registered in the bills of these concerts—nothing can avail 
there to atone for the unpardonable sin of being alive. The selec- 
tions for the late Royal Festival were governed by the same law : 
STEVENSON was admitted, because he was dead—Westry, Arrt- 
woop, and Bisnop, rejected, because they were alive. The same 
principle governs the Philharmonic Concerts: for although no 
law exists to compel its exclusion, English music of all sorts and 
ages is, in practice, prohibited. The rare exceptions only prove the 
rule. If foreign productions were admitted solely on the ground 
of their superiority, no reasonable cause of complaint could be al- 
leged. But merit is ot the sure passport to favour here. What 
Englishman would have been allowed to produce such a noisy, 
Bartlemy Fair overture, as Rizs was permitted to exhibit ; or have 
been indulged in such an exhibition of trumpery as Herz was 
engaged to display? The best English vocal music is excluded, 
the worst Italian tolerated. The Vocal Society alone opens its 
orchestra to classical compositions of all ages and all countries. 
The best composers of our native land there stand side by side 
with their eminent Continental brethren; and the result shows 
that it is a collision which they need not dread. But instrumental 
music, though admitted into the Vocal Concerts, is not their pro- 
minent feature; and the Society of British Musicians is formed 
to bring the instrumental music of native living composers before 
the public. 

Perhaps the system which has been pursued by two out of three 
of our existing musical establishments, has produced a similar 
course of conduct in the new one, and exclusion on the one side 
has generated exclusion on the other. We regret the adoption of 
such a principle. Asa measure even of self-defence, its policy is 
questionable; as a matter of taste, indefensible. Musicians should 
learn a more enlarged and liberal view of their art. They should 
welcome every gift that genius can bestow, come whencesoever it 
may; and, regarding foreign artists notasrivals but brethren, ad- 
mit those works which are not the sole property of any age or 
country, but of civilized man. 

Every thing in this association breathes the spirit of exclusion. 
It meets us at the very outset, it is sedulously inculeated in every 
paragtaph of its prospectus. 

It is a “ Society of British Musicians, for the performance of 
miusic composed and to be performed solely by them.” 

The institution is to be devoted * exclustvely to the perform- 
afice of the works of British composers.” 

There are to be six concerts, in which “all-the music is to be 
ere and performed solely by the members of the Society.” 

The principle thus studiously reiterated in every paragraph of 
this short address, we wholly deprecate, and regret that it should 
have been adopted by any extensive body of English musicians. 
A society can scarcely be said to uphold the character of the 
English school of music, which exeludes that of all the illustrious 
dead of that country, as well as all the living who will not sub- 
scribe to its articles. “ We will play and sing our own music, 
and that of nobody else,” is the avowed intention of its members. 
Nor'is this the way to inlist public sympathy in its support: for 
the Society adepts the very practice which it deprecates. It com- 
plains, and with justice, of the exclusive system; while it affects 














to correct the evil by an‘adoption of that system carried toan un. 
precedented extent. We.advocate “ free trade” in music as wel} 
as in corn, because we think it a sound and politie principle. The 
result, probably, of the exclusive system in the one case as well 
as the other, will be to force a good deal of unproductive soil into 
cultivation, and thus entail the loss and disappointment of a scanty 
crop. We advocate fair play for the native professor, but not 
monopoly. ‘‘ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” be he Briton, German 
or Italian: for the total exelusion of all foreign aid is as foolish as 
its indiscriminate patronage. 

The regards of this Society are chiefly directed towards instry 
mental composition and performance. Here, asa nation, we are 
not strong. We have much to learn. But improvement js 
searcely to be expected from the exclusive performance of our own 
confessedly inferior works. Let these be heard, but let those of the 
great German writers be heard also: the comparison will be dis- 
advantageous at first, but who would feel dishonoured by being 
vanquished by Mozarr or BerrHoven ? Let us borrow the words 
of Sir Josaua Reynotps in reference to his own art—they are 
equally applicable to music. “When we have had continually 
before us the great works of art, to impregnate our minds with 
kindred ideas, we are then, and not till then, fit to produce some- 
thing of the same species. We behold with the eyes of those 
penetrating observers whose works we ‘contemplate; and our 
minds, accustomed to think the thoughts of the brightest and no- 
blest intellects, are prepared for the discovery and selection of all 
that is great and noble in nature. We shall thus be able to fashion 
and consolidate those ideas of excellence which lay in embryo, 
feeble, ill-shaped, and confused, but which are finished and put in 
order by the authority and practice of those whose works may be 
said to have been consecrated by having stood the test of ages.” 

Why do our artists journey to Rome, but that their eye may be 
familiarized to every form of beauty, grace, and grandeur? And 
thus ought the mind of the musician to be trained. Works of 
kindred genius should be presented to it; and he should seek col- 
lision not with writers of his own rank, but with those of the 
highest. But from such means of improvement the rules of the 
British Musicians rigorously exclude him. In the list of members, 
we find the names of many who have enjoyed this advantage; but 
to the great majority it has been denied, and these have assisted to 
pass upon themselves a sentence of entire deprivation. 

We have always advocated the fair and just claims of the British 
musician ; but we cannot approve the narrow spirit which seems 
to govern this Society; and which, among other follies, excludes 
such men as Moscuees and Draconerti from it—men whose 
matured lives have been spent with us—for the sole reason that 
they were not born in England. 

The first concert of the season was on Monday; but, not having 
the faculty of ubiquity, we could not witness Mr. THomson’s 
opera at the Lyceum, and be present at the Hanover Square 
Rooms at the same hour. We hear that there was a numerous 
audience; and that several instrumental compositions, of consider- 
able, and nearly equal merit, were performed. This we have no 
doubt was the fact. 





AMATEUR FESTIVAL. 


OcroseR has usually been a blank in the musical as well as the 
legal calendar; but times are altered, and we have two novel 
musical undertakings to record in the past week. An Amateur 
Festival, in which 700 performers were to be engaged, has been 
for some time in preparation. We presume this to have originated 
with some friends. of the Westminster Hospital, who, in con- 
sequence of the exclusion of that charity from any participation in 
the profits of the late ** Royal” Festival, have thus tried the experi- 
ment of one on their own account. We scarcely know how to deal 
with an undertaking of this kind. Where the performers come 
forward in the characters of amateurs, giving their gratuitous aid 
in support of a charity, they have some claim to indulgence even 
when incompetent, and certainly to credit for good motives. And 
thus, no doubt, their labours will be appreciated by the friends 
of the institution so intended to be benefited: but, unfortunately, 
the public, who pay their half-guineas, are iritolerant towards im- 
perfection ; and though it may be very praiseworthy ina merchant 
to leave his business in the City and occupy a violin-stand, or a 
shopkeeper to turn singer, it may be questioned whether the pro- 
per place of each is not rather that of a listener than of a per- 
former. 

Exeter Hall is a building well adapted for the purpose of a choral 
performance. The whole band is visible to the entire audience, 
and every sound is distinctly heard throughout the room. The 
orchestra on this oecasion was well constructed—much better than 
at the Abbey or at Birmingham, The numbers were over-stated : 
we reckoned about 550 performers; and, of these, probably 350 
were effective. The principal and many of the subordinate instru- 
mental performers were professional ; F. CRAMER being the Leader. 
The power and precision of the chorus agreeably surprised us ; 
for, knowing that no school for choral practice (with the exception 
of a few small societies) exists in the Metropolis, we were not pre 
pared for such a demonstration of strength. 2 

The first performance, on Thursday night, consisted of a selec- 
tion, copied with some improvements, from’ the books of the 
Abbey Festival. But, as usual, in such cases, the works of the 
poor authors was consigned into the hands of mutilators, manglers, 
and, worst of all, improvers, For example—the performance 
commenced with a selection from the Dettingen Te Deum. Why; 
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. . | 
may be asked, select from a work so precisely fitted for this | 
jand—2 band strong in chorus and weak in principal singers? 


But, not content with taking only a slice from this glorious work, 
even that slice had another taken from it. The beautiful move- 
nent in B-minor (‘ To thee all angels”) was torn out: the con- 
nexion of the words broken, and the musical contrast destroyed, 
py leaving three successive movements in the same key. Another 
impertinence which disgusted us, was the addition of some (we 
presume) amateur accompaniments. Not only were all the noisy 
instruments put in constant requisition, butthe most ill-placed inter- 
slations were introduced. In “ Fallen is the foe,” 
slo for the flute was added to Hannec’s score; and the first 
movement tothe Te Deum has been “ repaired and beautified” 
inthe same way. Really Mozarr has much to answer for, if his 
accompaniments to the Messiah are to be quoted asa precedent by 
every puppy who thinks fit to set himself up as an improver of 
HANDEL. 

Another novelty in this performance was the appearance of 
several respectable gentlemen of the choral department as princi- 
yal singers. This change was probably more amusing to them 
than agreeable to the audience. It served to render the whole 
afair ridiculous. We suppose it was discovered at the re- 
hearsal, that the gravest parts, by virtue of this arrangement, be- 
came the most ludicrous; for not more than two-thirds of the 
pieces announced were performed. “ Angels ever bright" —* From 
mighty kings "—* Farewell ye limpid springs "—‘“ Let the bright 
Seraphim”—and all the old hackneyed songs, were studiously re- 
tained ; bat the announced selection from BerTHoven’s Mount of 
(lives was thrown overboard. A gentleman named TurRNER was 
allowed to try his luck in “ Deeper and deeper still; and Sapio 
was permitted to make a similar adventure with “ Total eclipse.” 
Some of the songs went completely to pieces—the band and the 
singer each persevering in a different time; one presented the 
striking novelty of a change of time every bar, with the introduc- 
tion of an appogiatura two bars inlength. It is hardly necessary 
to say that, in such company, PutLiips seemed like a sun among 
the stars: in fact, the only song from which we derived the 
slightest pleasure, was his “O Lord have mercy upon me.” 

All the faults we have noticed in this performance have their 
origin in the same source—the incompetency of the managers. 
That such would be the result, it was easy to foresee. The motives 
of the parties were good—their zeal exemplary—their exertions 
laborious ; but having neither knowledge nor experience, it was as 
likely their labours would be directed in the wrong course as the 
right. In this case they must be content with the credit of meun- 
ing well. 

Fortunately, the expenses will be very inconsiderable, or we 
should have anticipated from the appearance of the Hall on Thurs- 
day evening that the profit to the charity would be but small. The 
space allotted for the reserved seats was nearly vacant, and the 
remainder was far from filled. 





The following notice was put up at the General Post-office on 
Wednesday. 

“ His Majesty’s Postmaster-General having had satisfactory proof laid before 
him, that printed newspapers sent from the United Kingdom, addressed to the 
cities of Hamburg and Bremen, and the town of Cuxhaven, are allowed to pass 
by the post in those places free of Heme and also that newspapers from those 
places, addressed to the United Kingdom, are allowed to pass free of postage, 
notice is hereby given, that under and by virtue of the authority contained in 
the 4th and 5th William LV. cap. 44,‘all Newspapers duly stamped and printed 
in the United Kingdom, will be received for conveyance by packet-boats to 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Cuxhaven, free of the duty of postage ; and that all 
Newspapers printed in Hamburg, Bremen, and Cuxhaven, and brought into 


: the United Kingdom by packet-boats, will (if. printed in the language of those 


states) be delivered by the General Post-office within the United Kingdom free 
of the duty of postage. By command, F. Freewine, Sec.” 

The working of the late Act of Parliament is thus made appa- 
rent. All that is necessary to give Foreign Newspapers imme- 
diately a free circulation in this country, is to abolish the postage 
which foreigners levy on English newspapers abroad. There is 
nolonger any fault to be found with our own Government on this 
score. We wish we could say the same of the French authorities, 
who have the power, but not the will, to reciprocate the liberality 
of this country. Our Paris correspondent “ Peter” informs us, 
that the Courier's correspondent, who defended the French Govern- 
ment in this matter on the ground that a vote of the Legislature 
was necessary to enable them to alter the postage-law, was not ‘so 
Well-informed on the subject as the person whose statement he en- 
deavoured to neutralize. The fact is, that the French postage of 
ten sous, at present charged on British newspapers, was imposed, 
and may therefore be abolished, by a Royal Ordonnance. ' No—it 
18 the fear of the independent English Press which stands in the 
Way of a free cireulation of our journals in France. Louis Pxai.ip 
dreads their censure. He can gag or ruin Freuch journalists ; but 
Weare beyond his reach. 

_The Bishop of Lonpon has thought fit to express his approba- 
tion of the Reverend Mr. GarHerco.e's Letters to a Dissenting 
Minister. It is to be hoped that his Lordship has never perused 
the work he has sanctioned; for, judging from the extracts pub- 
lished in the newspapers, it seems to be a most disgraceful publi- 
cation. Lhe Dissenters are abused in it after this fashion— 

“ The’ principles of independency are indeed the principles of depraved human 
hatare, instilled into man and fostered in him by his great.eneniy the Devil—the 
tst Dissenter, .,. » Every Diesenterin ch g his owneacher despiseth and 
Tejecteth God, in despising and sejecting hiscoemyseey-snpainted ministers, whe 


ate his representatives, acting im his name, and in virtue.of.the authority which 








a ridiculous | 








he has committed to them through a medium of his own appointment. . . . In 
short, ‘the principles of Dissent,’ or Independency, influence every son and 
daughter of Adam more or less, and are the source of all the evil of every kind 
onearth. Drunkenness, adultery, robbery, and murder, and every species of 
iniquity and vice, proceed from those infernal principles of licentiousness, for 
which Dissenting teachers contend under the specious names of ‘ liberty of con- 
science’ and Liberalism. I know that some do not allow their principles to 
carry them to such lengths; but I also know that others do, and consistently so 
too; for some, alas! too many, claim and take liberty of conscience sufficient to 
allow them to practise deceit, falsehood, cheating, robbery, and even murder 
itself.” 

The man who could write such stuff as this, seems fit only for 
Bedlam: yet Dr. BLomrietp applauds and is gratified with it! 
We have no very high opinion of the liberality of the Episcopal 
Bench; but we do not believe there are two Prelates of the Church 
who would not be ashamed to sanction such ribaldry. 


There are 1750 applications by Midshipmen of the Royal Navy to be appointed 
to the rank of Lieutenant.— Globe. 

All professions are overstocked, but the officers of the Army and 
Navy appear to be in the most hopeless predicament, The country 
has neither the<will nor the money to go to war, and of what use 
are soldiers and seamen in time of peace? One of the motives to 
a reduction in the Military and Naval Estimates shou!d bea desire 
to prevent the ruin of thousands of the rising generation, who may 
be tempted to enter the Army or Navy, with little to do except 
flirt and fish,—for hunting and shooting are too expensive amuse- 
ments for the majority of the half-pay officers, who lodge in farm- 
houses for 15/.a year. Idleness, says the proverb, is the mother 
‘of mischief; yet half-pay officers are too often condemned to idle- 
ness—lost to society, melancholy, dissipated, and worthless. 


Some cotton-yarn, spun in the United States, has been imported 
into Liverpool, free of duty. It will be recollected that there is a 
duty on the raw material. Now the right way to prevent such in- 
terference with our Manchester spinners, is not to impose a duty 
on foreign yarn, but to abolish the duty on cotton-wool. In the 
meanwhile, this circumstance may be taken as a warning by those 
who obstinately cling to the Corn-laws, despite the danger to the 
millions of our manufacturing districts, which arises from the com- 
petition of men who now get bread so much cheaper, and will soon 
procure machinery as cheap as ourselves. 





Discovery oF THE MAN IN THE IRoN Masx.—The Gazette de France 
has published a letter written by M. A. Briura Rp, formerly Secretary-General 
to the Minister of the Interior, which would seem to clear up this long-cherished 
mystery, in a way sufficiently marvellous. The letter, being done into English, 
runs as follows. 

*‘ The secret of the Man in the Iron Mask will doubtless be soon disclosed ; 
the Government having authorized the examination of the archives of the 
Foreign Office up to the reign of Louis the Fifteenth inclusive. In the mean- 
time, permit me to relate how I came to be acquainted with the truth regarding 
this mysterious personage. M. de Hauterive, ery of the archives, was 
very intimate with Count Montalivet, Minister of the Interior under the _Impe- 
rial Government. Attached to the Cabinet of this Minister, I was often re- 
quired to copy manuscripts confided to him by M. de Hauterive, as well as to 
collate others with the originals. The most curious of these was the relation 
written by M. de Saint Mars himself of the important commission with which 
he was charged. It formed a little book, resembling a schoolboy’s copy. There 
cannot exist the slightest doubt of its authenticity. If my memory is faithful 
(for it is now twenty-two years since I had this precious document in my hands), 
M. de Saint Mars said, that he thought it his duty to make the relation for his 
conscience’ sake, as well as to render an accqunt of the manner in which he had 
fulfilled his mission. He was the guardian of the Man in the Iron Mask, from 
the moment of the latter’s birth down to the hour of his death. I remember 
perfectly the principal contents of the relation of M. de Saint Mars. It was 
predicted to the Queen, Anne of Austria, that she should bring forth twins, 
which should one day be the cause of great troubles in the kingdom. The 
Queen was struck with this prediction. Arrived at the moment of her accouch- 
ment, she was delivered of a boy, whose birth was verified after the official mode. 
When the Court attendants had retired, with the exception of her own imme- 
diate servants, the Queen was again seized with the pains of labour, and was 
soon delivered of a second Prince; which immediately recalled and seemed so: 
far to verify the prediction which had been made to her. In our ancient juris- 
prud » it was idered that the last-born twin was the eldest. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to conceal this second birth; and the infant was delivered to 
M. ce Saint Mars, who was ordered to depart immediately for Boirgogne, where- 
he had a residence. Arrived at the age of sixteen, the young man suspected” 
that the messages which came from time to time from the Gourt related to him- 
self. Profiting by a momentary absence of M. de Saint Mars, he forced open 
the lock of a cabinet in which that person kept his letters ; and he read enough 
to discover who, in reality, he was. M. de Saint Mars when he returned and 
found what had taken place, ordered him on the peril of his life to be silent as 
to his discovery. Having immediately sent off a courier to the Court with the 
news, he received orders to proceed to the Isle Saint Margaret with his pupil, 
who then became his prisoner. M. de Saint Mars repeats frequently that he 
took always the greatest care of the unfortunate youth: he speaks of the gen-~ 
tleness of his character, and of the resignation with which he supported a cap 
tivity, which was only to finish at his death. 

‘¢ The perusal of the manuscript of M. de Saint Mars left upon me a profound 
and most melancholy impression. I was obliged to read it attentively, But with 
rapidity. It was our duty to forget matters like these confided to our discretion. 
The clerk who made a copy of this important document is named Amyot; and 
I believe resides still in Paris. The late M. Goubault,: Prefect of Var, read, as 
he as myself, the original. I believe that M. Labiche, chief clerk, did so 

ikewise. 

“In the Memoirs of Marshal de Richelieu, where. there are many things. 
apocryphal, Soulavie gives several particulars of the life of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, which agree with the facts related by M. de Saint Mars. According to. 
Soulavie’s account, Mademoiselle de Valois obtained the secret from her father, 
under an infamous condition; which, however, she no sooner was possessed of, 
than she communicated it to her lover, the Duc de Richelieu. _It is therefore 
not surprising that the latter should have mentioned it to his secretary. Lam 
convinced that Voltaire also knew the truth. 

“¢ The son of Count Montalivet.ought to be in possession of the copy made of 





» the manuscript of M. de Saint Mars; for his father preseryed with great care all 


the héstorical documents which he could procure,” 
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LEE'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


Dip any ore ever read all that has been written about NaPoLEON 
Bonaparte? Is this task necessary even to his biographer? If 
not, what portion of it? Can the general reader gain an accurate 
idea of the early circumstances, education, training, character, and 
exploits of the hero of Marengo and the author of the Code, with 
less pains than the writer of his life must devote tothem? The 
difficulty of answering some of these questions—the visions of 
print which most of them conjure up—is sufficient to show that an 
able, complete, and impartial Life of Napotzon, embraced in a 
moderate compass, would deserve, and most probably receive, en- 
couragement. This is the object Mr. Lex proposes to accomplish ; 
as well as to expose the errors or misrepresentations of other 
writers, more especially of Sir WaLter Scorr. In the words of 
his own measured style, 


Emperor Napoleon does not exist, and that Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of 


inflamed and deluded, seized their arms, and hastened to the places of retidezvous, 
The Convention, upon this, decreed their session to be permanent, and charged 
their appropriate committees with the maintenance of public order. The execus 
tive committee, composed-of the committees of publie safety and general security, 
t be instantly disarmed 

About eight o’clock in the evening of the 3d, General 
Menou, who commanded the army of the interior, accompanied by the three 


| representatives of the people who were in attendance as commissaries of the 
| Convention, proceeded, at the head of a strong force, with a detachment of 


Napoleon Bonaparte, did injustice to his subject, authorizes an endeavour to | 


supply that defect and repair that injustice. In the body and appendix of the 
work, the first volume of which is now submitted to the public, this double 
object is attempted. 


*¢ The fame and amiableness of the Author of Waverley, since they give im- 
portance to his errors and effect to his detraction, are far from alleviating his 
faults as an historian, His name is less glorious than that of Napoleon; his 
memory less sacred than truth.” 

The First Volume only of this undertaking is at present pub- 
lished; and it brings down the life of NaroLteon to the com- 
mencement of the campaign of Italy. The biography itself, how- 
ever, occupies fewer pages than one half of the volume, and in 
point of matter very much less than half. In the text, Mr. Lex 
judiciously tells his own story ; and throws his proofs, his disqui- 
sitions, and his controversies, into the appendix. The biography 
will not take‘high rank as a work of art. The author has nota 
genius equal to his theme: but, apparently deeming that lofty 
exploits require a lofty style, he has generally eschewed simplicity, 
and spoken too much in “ King Cambyses’ vein.” His facts are 
better than the mode of narrating them; though his leaning to 
Bonaparte is obvious. In the account of the family and birth 
of Naporeon, his school-days, his first entrance into the army, 
and his various services till his appointment to command the ar- 
tillery at the siege of Toulon, Mr. Lex tells little indeed that is 
not well known, and that little only concerns matters of detail. 
The discussion of his alleged distresses in Paris, the disrepu- 
table opinions in relation to his marriage, and some points regard- 
ing the campaign in Italy, are most important. The new biographi- 
eal light Mr. Lez has thrown upon the career of N APOLEON is, how- 
ever, from March 1794 to October 1795—7. e. from the surrender of 
Toulon until his appointment to the command of the troops des- 
tined to oppose the sections of Paris. In all the other biographies 
we remember, this eventful period is either unmentioned or slob- 
bered over.. The hero passes, hocus-pocus fashion, from a com- 
mander of artillery to the confidential officer of the Convention and 
Directory in an attack affecting their existence; and then to the 
chief command of the army of Italy. Mr. Lex, by narrating in detail 
his services in that army under Dumersion, and the reputation 
and influence he thence acquired with the officers and the Depu- 
ties—his dissatisfaction with the ruling powers at Paris about 
promotion, his squabble with the Minister of War, and his sub- 
sequent employment in the offiee of his successor in advising 
upon the operations of the armies—has put an end to all the 
wonders of his career—to the luck, the chances, and the tales of 
Barras’s patronage. The Life of Bonaparte now reads like a 
connected story, where we can trace each successive step; and 
where we find that the principal share which Fortune had in ths 
business of his advancment, was in casting him upon the troubloue 
times of the Revolution, when military merit of all kinds was 
wanted. It was his character, his abilities, and acquirements, which 
first gained him consideration and employment; and they enabled 
him to take advantage of favourable circumstances, not only by 
distinguishing himself at the time, but so to act as to make each 
step lay the foundation of others which should follow it. His 
course was to do all he could, to do it as well as he could, and to 
do it without regarding who might reap the credit. The chapter 
in which the events we have alluded to are narrated, does not 
well admit of detached extracts. The result of the whole is im- 
portant, but no part is very striking. Here, however, is the 
climax—a narrative of the circumstances which led to Bona- 
PARTE'’S appointment to command the Conventional forces. 

In the course of the night and the next morning, the Governmen: delivered 
arms to the few well-affected citizens of all parties who volunter-d their ser- 
vices, and placing them under the command of general Berruyer, attached them 
to General Menou’s regular force. During the same time, the section Lepelle- 


tier, in conjunction with seven others, declared itself to be in a state of rebellion, 
and took instant measures for rousing the whole city to ar.os. Its 
patched emissaries, and sounded the tocain 


leaders des- 


throughout Paris; and the people, 





cavalry and two pieces of cannon, to carry this‘order into execution. The foree 
of the section was drawn up inthe court of the convent des Filles St. Thomas 
at the head of the street Vivienne, where the Exchange is now situated. Their 
oe occupied their windows of the street, and the interior of the convent, 

Jenou entering this street from that of St. Honoré, marehed towards them 
and got his troops wedged into this long and narrow space, where neither his 
horse nor his infantry could act to advantage. Afraid to advance, and ashamed 
to retire, the general and the deputies resorted to words. They summoned: the 
insurgents to obey the order of the Government, to deliver up their arms, and 
retire to their homes, But they gained as little by parley as by force; for 
Delaiot, the leader of the rebels, not only refused obedience to the sammons 
but delivered an inflammatory harangue to the troops, in which he boldly de. 
clared, that force alone should deprive the citizens of Paris of their arms, 
Instead of ordering a charge, Menou and his council of deputies, were glad to 
enter into a compromise, by which the insurgents agreed to disperse themselves, 
if Mevou would first. withdraw his troops. This capitulation enabled the 
regular troops to retreat, and the insurgents to maintain their ground, continue 
their violence, defy the Government, and proclaim their triumph. 

Fortunately for the Convention, the taste of Bonaparte for dramatic entertain- 
ments had led him that evening tc the theatre Feydeau, which is close by the 
head of the street Vivienne. Informed of the threatened conflict, he left the 
theatre for the’ purpose of observing this more important scene. He witnessed 
the unfortunate check of the Government force, and, by a natural movement 


, : | of concern and curiosity, hastened to the gallery of the Convention to see what 
‘The general impression, that an impartial and accurate biography of the | 


would be done to repair it. He found that assembly in the greatest agitation; 


the commissaries, who had accompanied Menou, in order to shift. the blame 
from their own shoulders, were accusing the absent general of tréason. On 
their representation, Menou’s arrest was decreed ; and, of consequence, a suc- 
cessor was to be appoiuted. The danger was great; and the intelligence of 
every moment proved that it was increasing. Various members proposed 
different commanders—some Barras, some Bonaparte ; the leading thermidoriens 
the former, because of his activity in the defeat of Robespierre ; the commis- 
saries of the army of Italy and the members of the committee who were imrdaily 
intercourse with him, the latter, because of his military talents, and energetic, 
but moderate character, Attending in the gallery, he heard these suggestions, 
deliberated whether he should accept a service, which, from Menou’s fate, 
was not inviting, might prove more distasteful than the war of Vendée or the 
mobs of Toulon, might bathe him deep in civil blood, and blight for ever his 
hopes of serying his.country. But, reflecting, that if the insurgents succeeded 
in overturning the Government, the proposed improvement in the constitution 
of the country would fuil to be effected, and the royalist, or foreign party, would 
gain the ascendancy, and surrender France to the coalition, he resolved, if he 
could, to defend the Convention. 

Having come to this decision, Bonaparte repaired to the executive committee, 
told them he had been a witness of the affair in the street Vivienne, and that the 
deputies were more to blame than. Menou was; assuring them: it would be im- 
possible for him, should he be appointed to command the troops, to execute their 
orders on this critical occasion, with his hands tied by a commission of deputies. 
The members of the committee, struck by his confidence, were convinced by 
his representation ; but it was not in their power, without exciting a debate, for 
the issue of which there was not time, to procure a decree of the Convention 
innovating their long established custom so completely, as to send forth a general 
in chief unattended by a deputation of their own body. In this exigency, they 
devised an expedient, which, while it conformed to their rule, obviated its in- 
convenience. They resolved to nominate their colleague Barras as general in 
chief of the army of the interior, and to-appoint Bonaparte second in command; 
so that while Barras was to have the attendance of the deputies, Bonaparte was 
to take the direction of the troops. 


The text is incomplete without the commentary. The following 
is part of Mr. Lex’s note upon the subject, in which he refers to 
his own authorities, and discusses the truth of Scort's narrative. 

This account of the manner in which Napoleon came to be placed in com- 
mand of the forces of the Convention on the 13th Vendémiaire, is derived from 
his own relation of that event (Montholon t. iii, ch. 3), from the files of the 
Moniteur of that pig: (folio for the last six months of the year 1795), and from 
the procés-verbal of the Convention (t. Ixx, p. 232, et t. Ixxii, p. 16). The 
narrative of Sir Walter Scott, in reference to this subject, has evidently been 
constructed of very different materials. It is as follows (v. iii, p. 74). “ The 
general management of affairs, and the direction of the conventional forces” 
(says this inventive historian) ‘* was then committed to Barras ; but the utmost 
anxiety prevailed among the members of the committee by whom Government 
was administered, to find a general of nerve and decision enough to act under Bare 
ras in the actual command of the military force, in a season so delicate, and 
times so menacing. It was then that a few words from Barras, addressed to his 
colleagues Carnot and Tallien, decided the fate of Europe for well nigh twenty 
years, ‘I have the man,” he said, ‘* whom you want ; a little Corsican officer, 
who will not stand upon ceremony.” The acquaintance of, Barras and Bona- 
parte had been, as we have already said, formed atthe siege of Toulon.” ‘ On 
the recommendation of Barras, Bonaparte was sent for.” It is needless to insist 
on the direct contradiction to which this fabrication is exposed by the declara- 
tion of Napoleon, that he had no acquaintance with Barras at Toulon, and that 
he went, of his own accord, to the committee; because there is one fact which 
ought to have satisfied Sir Walter that his story, whether formed by his own 
fancy, or furnished by some unmentionable slanderer, could not be believed by 
_ person of common sense, It is, that Carnot and Tallien, with the know- 
ledge of Barras, were members of the committee, with which, for many weeks, 
Napoleon had been in official and tant i It is impossible, 
therefore, that to men thus situated, Barras could have ejaculated the sudden 
discovery here ascribed to him, respecting the birth, stature, or character of 
Napoleon, or that, had he done so, Carnot and Tallien would have committed 
the safety of themselves, their families, their friends, and Government, when 
they were under “ the utmost anxiety,” to an obscure officer, thus suddenly and 

ueerly remembered. What renders the remark more incredible, is, that 
Napolecs, instead of being an obscure ‘little Corsican officer,”. was personally 
known to a number of the Moding members of the Convention, as the most dis- 
tinguished officer of his rank in the army.” 


Had all been written in the style of these extracts, there would 
have been no occasion for the remark already hazarded, or for much 
observation upon the appendix. As it is, however, it must be 
said, that the majority of its notes are too long, especially as some 
relate to small matters. What is worse than diffuseness, many of 
them are composed in a bad spirit—a spirit of detraction, and with 
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a disposition to cavil; whilst the greatest violence seems reserved 
for doubts or details, as the fiercest tirades of the old annotators 
related tocommas. In his zeal for Napvo.gon, the author some- 
times tortures a joke of Scort’s into a wilful libel, and appears 
disposed, in his zeal for his hero, to make little allowance for 
mistakes or misapprehensions. We state these things plainly, 
because they can easily be rectified in the future volumes: and 
these volumes we shall’be glad to see—not because we think Mr, 
Lzz will produce a complete Life of NAPoLeon, or supersede the 
best of the Biographies now existing, but because we have little 
doubt that his keen and active research, and his ingenious spirit 
of partisanship, will throw some ,new light even on a subject ap- 
parently so exhausted. 


BENNETT'S WANDERINGS. 


A CAREFUL and leisurely perusal of Mr. BENNETT's volumes, has 
not greatly changed our opinion of his character as a writer, but 
it has increased our estimation of the value of his work. He still 
appears to us deficient in the graphic power, as well asin the grace 
or energy of style necessary to paint the scenes of nature, the 
general appearance of the productions of art, and the manners of 
men. But he can learnedly and clearly describe things by their 
parts and properties, when he has a sufficient knowledge of the 
subject in hand; and he has a sufficient knowledge of many 
things. Surgery and medicine are his profession ; natural history 
is his pursuit; practice in his various “ Wanderings ” seems to 
have given him some idea of commerce and the general business 
of life. He is also a busy observer; and in rambling over so 
large a portion of the world, and mixing in strange and new states 
of society, he has of necessity seen much which is reflected, though 
not very vividly, in his pages. The two volumes contain in the whole 
agreat number of facts, much scientific, some general informa- 
tion, with pleasant anecdotes of classes and individuals. Dim 
visions of tropical richness, grandeur, and beauty—of the oppres- 
sive solitude and wildness of the Australian bush, with the grateful 
relief afforded by its dots of settlements—are also raised up in the 
mind ; although the outline only is presented, and the imagination 
is left to complete the picture. 

Mr. Bennett left England for Sydney in May 1832. The 
vessel appears only to have touched at the Cape Verd Islands; 
and accomplished her voyage in a short time (about sixteen 
weeks), but quite long enough for the cooped-up passengers. Our 
author, however, had resources within himself to beguile the irk- 
someness of a sea voyage. He found food for meditation and 
employment in the wonders of the great deep; in its marine 
plants, the animals that inhabit its waters, and the marine birds 
that make their home upon “ the mountain wave ;” failing these, 
he had the various appearances of the sea itself. When he 
reached Australia, he ' made several excursions into the in- 
terior of the colony, examining its botany, shooting and dissect- 
ing its animals, noting its improvements and modes of life, and 
picking up some characteristic stories. From New South Wales 
he proceeded to Batavia, and thence to the Pedir district in 
Sumatra. His employments at both these places were nearly the 
same as in Australia, though carried on upon a smaller scale. At 
Pedir, however, there was a commercial Rajah and his court, to 
vary the subject; and this part of the work contains some useful 
commercial information. Leaving the monopolizing monarch of 
the betel nuts, the vessel sailed for Macao. Here Mr. Bennett 
looked at the ladies, and Mr. Beau's splendid aviary and gar- 
dens, and took a turn or two in the environs. From Macao, he 
Went to Whampoa and Canton; and thence to Singapore. Of 
this settlement—always important, but doubly so since the open- 
ing of the Chinese trade, of which it will most probably become 
the emporium—a pretty full and interesting account is given. 
From the island of Singapore they sailed to St. Helena, without 
touching anywhere; and, stopping long enough for Mr, Ben- 
NETT to examine all things relative to NApoLgon, reached 
Gravesend in the beginning of May 1834. 

The matters best handled by the author are those relating to 
natural ‘history ; the subjects most immediately interesting in 
themselves are those relating to Australia. Our specimens shall 
be confined to these two. 

THE ALBATROSS AND ITS’ FLIGHT. 

To watch the flight of these birds, used to afford me much amusement; com- 
meneing with the difficulty experienced by them in elevating themselves from 
the water. To effect this object, they spread their long pinions to the utmost, 
giving them. repeated impulses as they run along the surface of the water for 
some distance. Having, by these-exertions, raised themselves above the wave, 
bed ascend and descend and cleave the atmosphere in vacious directions, 
without any apparent muscular exertion. How then, it may be asked, do 
these birds execute such movements? The whole surface of the body in this, as 
well as, I believe, most, if not all, the oceanic tribes, is covered by numerous 
uir-cells, capable of a voluntary inflation or diminution, by means of a beautiful 
Muscular apparatus. By this power the birds can raise or depress themselves 
at will, and the tail and great length of the wing enable them to steer in any 
direction. Indeed, without some provision of this kind to save muscular 
exertion, it would be impossible for these birds to undergo such long flights 
Without repose, as they have’ been known’té do; for the muscles appertaining 
to the organs of flight, although large in these birds, are evidently inadequate in 
a Bed the long distances they hnve been known to fly, pe | the immense 

<r of time they remain on the wing, without scarcely a moment’s cessation. 
« ‘When several species of the albatross, as well as petrels and other oceanic 


birds, are-about the ship at the same time, no combats have been seen to take 
between them; but on the death of one, the others soon fall upon and 
devour it. When one of this tribe of birds is captured and brought. upon the 
K, it appears to be a very muscular bird, -judging from its extérnal form. 
eveption is occasioned by the quantity of down and feathers, with a very” 

dense integument, and the air-cells being often inflated in a slight degree. 





_— pers te ntrd sw Petty eGo bird or =s crortnan 
than would have been su 3 and, comparative ing, not possess 
the muscular power, whi » from its long flights,’ ovr | ideas might lead us to 
suppose. I remarked that the albatross would lower himself even to the 
water's edge, and elevate himself again without any apparent impulse; nor 
could I observe any percussion of the wings when the flight was directed 
against the wind; but then, of course, its progress was tardy.. Many, however, 
have differed with me in considering that the birds never fly dead against the 
wind,” but in that manner which sailors term “close to the wind ;” and thue 
make progress, aided by, when seemingly flying against, the wind. 
FIRST VIEW OF AUSTRALIA. 

As we sailed by the Australian coast, its barren aspect neither cheered nor 
invited the stranger's eye; even where vegetation grew upon its shores, it dis- 
played so sombre an appearance as to impart no animation to the scenery of the 
coast. - To an emigrant—one who has left the land of his fathers, to rear his 
family and lay his bones in a distant soil—the first view of this, his adopted 
country, cannot excite in his bosom any emotions of pleasurable gratification ; 
despondency succeeds the bright rays of hope, and he compares with heartfelt 
regret the arid land before him with the fertile country he has forsaken, 
because it afforded not sustenance for himself and family, and thus reluctantly 
caused him to sever the affectionate ties that united him to dear friends in his 
native land, the place of his birth, the soil and habitation of his forefathers for 
centuries. 

One does not behold the graceful waving of the cocoa-palm, the broad and 
vivid green foliage of the plantain, nor the beautiful luxuriance of a tropical 
vegetation, which delight the vision of the wearied voyager on a first approach 
to a tropical region, where the soil teems with cultivation, or a profuse natural 
vegetation extending from the loftiest mountains even to the ocean’s brink. 
But on landing and viewing the interior of . Australia, the wanderer, although 
seeing much to confirm his first impressions, will also view many parts of the 
country recalling to his memory features resembling the land he ‘as left. 

The experience of Mr. Bennetr inclines him to support the 
opinion maintained by the opponents of penal settlements, (that 
transportation is a very slight punishment,) in opposition to the 
views both of the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land and the 
Archdeacon of New South Wales. We take some bits found 
here and there from his remarks upon this subject. If not 
contradictory, they show both sides of the question; relating of 
course to different persons. 

The opinion which appears generally to prevail, that prisoners of the Crown 
are placed in the colony in a better situation than free men, there is too much 
reason for regarding as correct. They are well fed and clothed, take good care- 
to be never overworked, and have an hospital, with the best attendance, when 
sick. An assigned servant or convict may be correctly defined as an individual 
who is well fed and clothed, insolent and indolent, and takes care that the little 
work he has to perform is badly done. When sick, which often proceeds from 
lying idle too long in the sun, he walks to the hospital; and, from the exertion,, 
together. with the thoughts of ‘* bleeding, blistering, and physic,” he soon re- 
covers, and returns to fis master, to.again undergo the fatigue of doing little or 
nothing. One of these characters applied for his ticket of leave, but soon re- 
turned, wishing again to be employed by his former master, if only for his food ; 
at the same time observing, that he was better off before, in bondage, than he 
was now, partially free; so his fellow servants persuaded him to send che ticket 
back, and say, “it was all a mistake.” 

The following anecdote may serve to illustrate the misery an iron gang occa- 
sions to spirit drinkers. A convict was once weighed by his comrades, and the 
weight at that time marked with chalk upon the barn door. A short time after 
this took place, he was sentenced for an offence to an iron gang for six weeks. 
After the term of his punishment had expired, and he returned to his master, he 
was observed to be in a stouter and more robust condition than before; his com- 
rades again weighed him, to see what he had gained in flesh, if not in any moral 
benefit, by his junishment; when it was ascertained he had gained twenty 
pounds. As this man had, when on the farm, been continually toping, and as, 
when with the iron gang, he had no opportunity of continuing his potations, 
that circumstance may have occasioned his increased good health and condition. 
This may be a hint, therefore, to send all the sick whose illness may arise prin- 
cipally from habitual drunkenness, instead of an hospital, to an iron gang for a 
short period. 

The London pickpockets are considered to make the best shepherds in the 
colony, as it suits their naturally idle habits; the industrious labourer cannot 
endure the very wearisome and lazy employment of looking after sheep ; the 

tty larcener soon gets attached to his-woolly charges, and the sheep, nodoubt, 

y @ natural instinct, to him ; and thus the animals are tended with some degree 
of care; but the regular workman, detesting the occupation (unless incapaci- 
tated from a more active employment, by age or accident), seldom takes any 
interest in the valuable property intrusted to his care: the former are, therefore, 
to be preferred. The shepherds, when tending their flocks in the pasturage, 
while away their leisure time by manufacturing coarse but durable straw hats. 
* * 7 * * * * ~ 





I remarked with some degree of pleasure, that although most of the stations 
are solely under charge of assigned servants (convict is an obsolete word in the 
colony), yet the huts are clean and well arranged. The men in most instances 
take care of the property intrusted to their charge, and are surrounded by every 
comfort ; many of them (particularly those fron: the sister kingdom) have fre- 
jm assured me they never were so happy and well off before; and regarded 
their transportation as a blessing from Providence; and. it certainly appeared to 
be a delightful change to many of the poor fellows, from the previous wretched 
lives they must have passed, both from their ‘‘ unvarnished tales,” aswell as 
what we know to be too true in unhappy Ireland. 

When travelling as a stranger in the most secluded part of the colony, and 
sometimes obliged to seek refuge fer the night in a hut, of whom the person in 
charge and those about him were convicts, or having to depend upon them for 
directions as to the road, having my watch and other property with me, I never 
missed the most trifling article, and always found them ready and willing to 
afford-every assistance; there are, of course, always exceptions among a multi- 
tude; but I state the result of my own experience, after travelling upwards of 
six hundred miles in the colony. 

There are some amusing anecdotes of the natives, and some 
sensible speculations on their character. Referring the reader to 
the volumes for the latter, here are some of the former. 

AN ABORIGINAL DEFINITION. 

The following is the definition of a clergyman, as once given by one of the 
aborigines. ¢¢ He, white feller, belonging to Sunday, get up top o’ waddy, pile 
long corrobera all about debbil debbil, and wear shirt over trowsel.” 

NATIVE IDEA OF A CONVERSION GRANT. 

Proceeding on my journey ; between this farm and Lupton’s Inn, I was ace 
costed by a native Black, who asked me whether “ I white feller parson, for me 
want shilling ;” but not being-of the clerical profession, I did not consider’ my- 
self liable to be placed under contribution, more particularly upon ‘the highway. 
It occurred to me at the time, that he must have heard of the five hundred 
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pounds, granted annually from thé colonial fonds: for. their conversion, and ‘con+ 
eluded that all clergymen should bestow. their shillings on himself and comrades. 
We parted: with-this conditional bargain, that if he brought me birds and other 
~ @nimals, he should haveshillings in return. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS, 

When on one o¢tasion the head of'a native was under examination, a gentle- 
man present asked the wondering’ Black, ‘if he knew what was doing to his 
head ?*” Blackee answered in the negative. “ Why you willno more be able to 
catch kangaroos or opossums.” No sooner was this‘said, than the Black started 
away in anger, seized and flourished his spear, exclaiming, “ What for you do 
that? What for you al} the same that!” And theunfortunate manipulator of 
savage craniums, as also his companion, began to be apprehensive, that the 
practice of the science was in a high degree dangerous among uncivilized beings. 

On another occasion, the temporal muscle was found unusually large in the 
head of a native Black under investigation: this was remarked by the phreno- 
logist to a gentleman who ‘stood near him, at the same time squeezing it, and 
raying to Blackee, ** Cobbong (Jarge) this.” ‘* Ah!” exclaimed the Black as 
he made off at a rapid pace, ‘‘me now see what you want; you want patta” 
(eat) ; and escaped as-quickly as possible from the ravenous cannibal appetite he 
supposed the phrenologist to possess. 

It should be mentioned that an appendix is added to the last 
volume containing some scientific discussions and the results of some 
examinations whose insertion in the text would have destroyed its 
continuity. We may also remark, that part of the baldness of 
style we formerly alluded to may arise from a peculiar idea of the 
author as to the proper mode of book-writing, and some spurring 
applied to hasten the appearance of the work. He does not seem 
to have rewritten his notes, but merely to have arranged and 
corrected them; and these notes appear to have frequently been 
rather memorandums than such full impressions as JACQUEMONT 
commitied to paper. It is well to have “ the notes taken at the 
instant of observation,” if they convey the best idea of the sub- 
ject that the writer is capable of imparting : if, however, they are 
mere refreshers, awakening full ideas in his: mind indeed, but 
only tantalizing the reader, it) is the duty of a writer to expand 
them if he can ; but if the impressions they should revive are weak- 
ened or gone, then let him expunge them. 


TYLNEY HALL. 

Herz is a capital novel spoilt by haste or caprice. In using the 
term novel, we do not mean a fiction of the highest class,—a pro- 
duction which should poetically revive the past or truly represent 
the present in its manners, characters, and events,—but such a 
work as our fathers understood by the phrase, when the chief 
patrons of novels were circulating libraries, and a grave gentle- 
man deemed a sort of apology necessary for reading one, as if its 
perusal were a peccadillo which could only be committed in an un- 
garded moment, when the mental equilibrium had been somewhat 
disturbed by over exertion in severer studies. 

In placing the two first volumes of Tylney Hall among this 
class of fictions, it must, however, be said that they occupy the 
very first place. The materials of the story are, indeed, not new : 
two neighbouring landlords speculating to unite their estates by 
uniting their children, and foiled by the young couple choosing 
for themselves—with an illegitimate nephew smarting under the 
disgrace of his birth, and rivalled in love by his more fortunate 
cousin, vowing vengeance and plotting for title and estates—are 
among the commonplaces of novels. The same may be said of 
many of the characters: a fox-hunting squire—a trader who has 
made his fortune and retired, with his vulgar family, to the ofiwm 
sine dignitate—a heroine all perfection—a sporting heir—a stu- 
dious younger brother—a prig of a justice (for Mr. Hoop’s rustic 
Cato is a prig, whatever he might intend him for)—and a _gipsy 
Meg Merrilies, excelling Scorr'ss in dignity of bearing and won. 
der-working powers, but not like Scorr’s Meg adapted to the su- 
perstitions of the times, to the circumstances of the district, and 
the character of the people—are far from being original. There 
are, too, the usual errors in the execution of novels, exaggeration’ 
in the graver, and caricature in the lighter parts. Yet with all 
this, there is much beyond a mere Minerva Press production. Mr. 
Hoop is a practised writer: in his worst parts—even throughout 
‘the third volume—there is nothing mawkish or forced in his style 
-of narration or dialogue. He has read other books besides novels, 
and he infuses facts and images drawn from various quarters into 
his work : though not a broad, he is a curious observer; touches 
of truth are bestowed upon his borrowed characters,and there are 
bits of landscape occasionally introduced which have obviously 
been drawn from nature. Lastly, the author is Hoop; a man 
distinguished for puns, and a kind of pathos, for an effective 
quaintness, and a large knowledge and clever application of the 
cant of various classes of society,—although be it said, their in- 
judicious introduction in the serious parts is destructive of serious 

interest. They “ turn all to a merriment.” 

The comic part has been spoken of as a caricature. This is the 
fact, but a good caricature is among the most amusing of pro- 
ductions; and Hoon’s caricatures are good, The ‘following ex- 
tract narrates a part of the mishaps which occurred at the féte 
champttre of Mr. Twigg, a gentleman who. (in his own words) 
“ riz like a rocket at Vauxhall by my own exertions,” and who 
“* out of nothing had created some thirty thousand pounds,” 

During this interlude, the dulness of the rest of the company had rather in- 
creased, and the gaudy flag, that still drooped motionless on its staff, seemed a 
proper emblem of their listless and inanimate condition, They stood about the 
Eee in groups, idle, weary, and dreary ; and seemed by common consent to 

ve adopted the line of conduct of the Honourable Mr. Danvers,—a sort of ex- 
clusiye of those days, who, in answer to every proposition of amusement, lisped 
languidly, ‘* That he preferred to look on.” i 

“It’s very odd a man of my property can’t have a merry party,” thonght 
Twigg, as he looked round on his grand to-do, and saw the festive scene with a 








e sidh 
said to her in‘ low tone,  Onr friends, d—n thém, are as-dull as ditéhuwate | 
What the Devil ean sé dolwith thein 2! ial py 

** Nine, ten, eleven,” said Mrs. ' Twigg; with an alistracted look. j 
nod. ob ber Meadatenth-npanben.; 1. or ee 

“« What the -—~ is running in your fool’s head, Madam ?” said the Master of 
the Hive ; who was apt to use expressions not exactly cut outfor the ear of our 
present Licenser. ; 

‘* Hush ! fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen,”” continued: Mrsi Twigg, with 
the action of a Mandarin. -  Dratithat ‘Pompey; 1 know there’s more heady 
than plates.” . And she rushed off. to scold the oblivious Black. : The poor Afri. 
can, indeed, during) the last half hour, had fully entitled himself to receiya 
what Twigg junior would have called a regular good wigging, 

A breath of air displaying, for the first time, the Ironmongers” banmer, it was 
discovered that the obtuse Negro had hoisted it reversed; with alb the arniotial 


yisible dam; Lever. it, Ii 3 wet night at Vauxhall... In the bitte hi 
heart, he sidled up. to Rie Twigg; who was standing near the Wari a 


bearings of that Worshipful Company standing on their heads; and in absurdly | 


attempting to rectify this blunder, by swarming up the staff, down came Pom. 
pey, pole, flag, and all, on the dignified head of the Honourable Mr. Danvers 
who was indulging his preference for looking on. His next exploit was in bow. 
ing and backing to'make way for Mr. Justice Rivers, whereby. he got a fair ro} 
and tumble over Miss Power, one of the shepherdesses, who was sitting yer 

pastorally onthe grass; and, by-and-by, recollecting some neglected previous 
order, he ran off headlong to, execute it, popping down a trayfull of ices to thaw 
and dissolye themselyes into,a dew under the broiling syn. A long hundred of 
such enormities were committed by the wrong-headed Hottentot: but only 
imagine the amazement of his mistress, when she saw him gravely conveying a 
reinforeement of cake and wine to the greenhouse in a common hand-barroy 
and conceive her still greater horror when he came back on the broad grin, with 
the same vehicle, containing the helpless, portly body of the coachman, as drunk 
as the celebrated sow of Dayid. The only possible. thing that could be urged 
in favour of the sot was, that he was not cross in his cups ; for during his pro- 
gress he persisted in singing a jolly song, quite as broad as‘it was long, with all 
the voice that he had left. 

‘© } shall faint away !—I shall go wild !—TI shall die on the spot!” exclaimed 
the distressed mistress of the Hive. ‘‘ I wonder where Mrs T. is? That 
Pompey. is enough to—has any body seen Mr. T.? It is really cruel; whatcan 
a woman do with a tipsy man? Do run about, Peter, and look for your master, 
Dar. Te | Me. Tl Mire TSP? 

But no one responded to the invocation, although the whole grounds re- 
sounded, greinally, with an universal call for Mr. Twigg. . The unhappy lady 
was in despair ; she feared she knew not what.. When she last saw him, he had 
been worked up by: successive mistakes and accidents to an awful pitch of 
nervous excitement ; and she did not feel sure that he had not actually runavay 
in a paroxysm of disgust and horror, leaving her, like Lady Macbeth, to hudille 
up the banquet as she might. At last a popping sound attracted her to the 
tent ; and there she found the wished-for personage, cursing and: swearing ina 
whisper, and stopping with each thumb a bottle of champagne, which had 
suflered,so from the hot weather, that the fixed air had determined on visiting 
the fresh. } 

«Oh; Mr. T., what would you think?” began the poor hostess ; but he'cut 
her short; and the following dialogue ensued. 

‘* None of your clack, Madam; but stop those two bottles: ” and he pointed 


to a couple of long-necked fizzlevs; ‘‘ d—n it, Madam, stop ’em tight ; you're | 


making them squirt in my face. There you go agin! Where’s Pompey, 
where’s Peter, where’s" John, what the Devil's the use of servants, if they're 
away when you want ’’em: curse the champagne! Here’s a pretty situation 
for a man of my property!” 

‘© My dear! do only have a little patienee—” 

“ Patience be hanged! I’ve beem standing so, Madam, this half hour—till 
I’ve got acramp in both thumbs. J told that rascal John never to quit the 
tent; and you, Madam, you, with your confounded she-gossips, why did'nt you 
come sooner? I'll tell you what, if ever I have a féteagain! Is anybody happy, 
is anybody lively, will anybody shoot at the target, or dance fon the lawn, or 
play cricket? ‘No, says you, it’s a failure, a regular failure; and asfor pleasure, 
there an’t a farthing in the pound!” 

The colloquy would doubtless have proceeded much further, but for a succes- 
sion of female shrieks which arose from all quarters at once; whereat, leaving 


the champagne to take care of itself, the perplexed pair rushed out, with pal- | 


pitating hearts, to inquire into the nature of this new catastrophe. And truly 
they beheld a sight to London-bred spectators peculiarly appalling. The human 


groups that occupied the lawn had disappeared ; and, in lieu of them, the terrific | 


Alderney was raeing about * like mad ” with her head up, and her tail bolt up- 
right and stiff asa kitchenspoker. Driven to wildness by three hours’ exposure 
to a hot sun, and the incessant tormenting stings of insects, poor Daisy had 
broken her tether, or more probably it had been cut for her by young Twigg, 
and she immediately began that headiong gallop which cows are apt to take 
when goaded by the breeze-fly. After running three heats round the lawn, she 
naturally. made for the shades | of the shrubbery; but being headed back bythe 

entlemen, she paused, and looked round for an instant, as if to consider ; and 
then, making up her mind, she suddenly dashed off for the only place of shelter, 
and rushed Neudlong into ‘the marquee. An awful crash ensued. — Plate clat- 
tered, glass jingled, and timber banged! The canvas bulged: fearfully on one 
side, and'the moorings pen tia out rushed Daisy, and:down: fell the tent 
like:a clap-net, décidedly catching the cold fowls, ducks, and pigeons that were 
under it, 

A loud ery of a mixed character arose from the spectators of this lamentable 
catastrophe. The ladies screamed from terror ; the expectant citizens bellowed 
from hungry disappointment, and some of the younger gentlemen, amateurs of 
fun, gave a shout that sounded like a huzza. 


‘¢ She's upset ‘the tables!” shrieked Mrs. Twigg, with her arms working 


aloft like a telegraph’s. ' ] 

*¢ And there goes every delicacy of the season,” exclaimed Mr. Twigg, gaat 
with the stupified aspect of an underwriter at a total wreck. 

« Thenew covers! ” groaned the lady. 

« All battered and bruised; nothing but dents and bumps! ” added her hus- 
band, in the same tone. 


“ And the beautiful cut-glass; not a bit of it blowed,” said the hostess,-be- 


ginning to whimper. é 
«* Smashed, shivered to atoms, curse her soul!” cried the host, with the fer: 
vour of a believer in the metempsy chosis. jun $4 
“My poor damask tablecloths!” moaned the mistress, with some indications 
of her old fainting-fits. , 
* Hamstring her! kill her! ‘knock her on the head !:* shouted Twiggs 
dancing on his tiptoes with excitement, and unconsciously. imitating the acto 
of a slaughterman. ' ‘ 
After standing a minute at gaze, the cow had recommenced her career aon 
the lawn, causing a general panic; and nature's. first.law, the sauve qe 
tinciple, triumphed over all others. Guided hy. this. instinct, Twigg rush 
into the greenhouse, and resolutely shut the door against the cow, as well % 
against Mrs. ‘Ewigg, who had made for the same place of refuges The of 
pulent Mr. Deputy Dobbs, by hard running, contrived to place the bread he 
the tish-pond between, himself and the “ infuriated-animal ;” the orchestra- 
aliag;the octagon. aummer-house, was erewded: with company; the hermits" 
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gh, shade of Zimmermann, what a sacrilege! was a verfect squeeze ; and Flora 
jad’ clambered up ‘the lattive-work Of her temple, and Sat shrieking on the top. 
All the guests were in safety but ones. andsevery bbdy trembled at the proba 
fate of Mrs. Tipper, who had been sitting on the end of a form, and was not 
soalert in jumping,up from it as her juniors.. The bench, on a.mechanical | 
rinciple well, understood, immediately reared up and threw its rider; and be- 
on the unfortunate lady, as she afterwards averred, * could’ well'feel her feet, 
she suw the rampaging cre'ur come tearing at her, with the Black man arter 
her, making her ten times worser.” j 

The scared Alderney, however, in choosing ber course, had no design against 
Mrs. Tipper, but merely inclined to enjoy a cold bath in the fish-pond ; into 
which she accordingly plunged, accompanied by Pompey, who had just suc- 
ceeded, after many attempts, in catching hold'‘of the remnant of her tether. In 
they went—souse; saluted by a chorus of laughter from the orchestra ; and 
there, floundering up to their necks in water, the black animal and the red one 
hauled each other about, and splashed and dashed as, if an aquatic. parody. of the 
cowbat of Guy of Warwick and the Dun Cow had, been part of. the concerted 
entertainments 

“ Confound the fellow, ‘she'll be drowned!” cried an angry voice from the 

reenhouse. 

“His livery’s dished and done for,”. responded a melancholy voice from the 
hothouse. 

“ Oh! my gold fish will be killed!” cried.a shrill tone from the top of the 
temple; while a vaccine bellow resounded from the pond, intermingled with a 
volley of African jargon, of which only one sentence.could be caught, and it in- 
timated a new disaster. 

“Oki! him broke all de fishin-rods and de lines!” 

As Pompey spoke, he exchanged his, grasp, of the halter, which had become 
slippery, for a clutch at the tail; an indigmty the animal no svoner felt, than 
with a desperate effort she scrambled out of the pond, and dashed off at full 
gallop towards the paddock, making a dreadful gap by the way in Flora’s dis- 
play of exotics, whether in tubs or pots. As for Pompey, through not timing 
fi leap with the cow’s, he was left sprawling under the rails of the paddock ; 
meanwhile, the persecuted Alderney finally took shelter under the shade of the 
haystack. 

This is gay enough: now for aspecimen of the graver part. 
Walter Tyrrel the villain of the story, is a Creole, and a natural 
son. His father, Colonel Tyrrel, had once a Uiatson witha West 
Indian Mulatto of considerable property and beauty.. Owing to 
her jealousy and violence, they quarrel ; the Colonel in after years 
returns to England, and dies ; leaving his child to the care of his 
brother, Sir Walter Tyrrel, an old fox-hunter. Marguerite, on 
her quarrel with the Colonel, had also come to England with 
another paramour; led a life of dissipation and excess; and, dis- 
appointed by the Colonel's death in her parpose of seeking a recon- 
ciliation, she devotes herself to the advancement of her son. With 
this view, she assumes the disguise of a. gipsy; lurks about the 
neighbourhood to pick up intelligence ; listens as people only listen 
to any purpose in novels; introduces herself to the Creole as his 
foster-mother ; and finding him indignant at the sneers which 
Ringwood Tyrrel in their contentions throws out against his birth 
and colour, and still more indignant at Raby crossing him in love, 
artfully stimulates him to a state in which he will consent to profit 
by any crimes, and even to participate in them. To render the 
meditated guilt profitable, she has prepared forged documents to 
establish his legitimacy. There is certainly power, and perheps 
truth, in this analysis of 

TEMPTATION. 


By what means, fair or foul, he was to arrive at this consummation, he could 
scarcely guess ; but to describe honestly the workingsof his mind, it must he 
owned, that unnatural causes became conjoined with natural ones in his sur- 
mises ; and he entertained dark and dangerous ideas, which recoiled indeed, but 
only to leap further and still further onwards, like the waves of the advancing 
tide. To suppose those waves sometimes tinged with the blood-red ef a stormy 
sun, would but too faithfully denote the occasional complexion of his tumultuous 
thoughts, when the imperious demands of revenge became transiently paramount 
over holier claims. It is true that he dismissed the first sanguinary scheme as 
soon as formed; but the Cain-like suggestion, once ailinitted into the human 
heart, is apt to become a haunting one; and asthe air-drawn dagger in Mac- 
beth was only' dispelled by the clutching of the real. weapon, so a shadowy 
tragedy will. preoccupy the mind’s eye, which is only to be superseded by the 
substantial performance. The Creole, therefore, to his alarm, found his cogita- 
tions taking a repugnant turn, which produced a natural shudder; Wut, in spite 
of himself, these direful promptings became more and more frequent, and couse- 
quently less startling and horrible, till finally their attendant phantoms became 
lamiliar images, which as they came unbidden were allowed to remain or depart 
oftheir own accord. As yet he was only ‘revolving in the outer verge, without 
making any apparent approach towards the fatal centre of a vortex, from which, 
however, few are able to escape, who have once entered in the sinful circle. It 
would seem that to think of blood is to shed it—so certainly does the crime suc- 
ceed its shadow. The man who once casts his eyes towards murder, is thence- 
forward drawn towards it, like the bird fascinated by the snake, still'trembling, 
but still hopping nearer and nearer to the object of its dread, till it falls into its 
fangs, “In the gloomy calendar of deadly vielence, this principle is frequently 
obvious ; the cruel deed is at last perpetrated, not simply to indulge the yearn- 
lags of revenge, or the hankering as gold, but to rid the wretch from the into- 
lerable sway of a tyrannical absorbing thought, which had gradually overgrown 
his whole mind with the torture and tenacity of a cancer. 

The following, whilst it serves to exhibit the author's powers as 
@ landseape-painter, will afford a favourable idea of the manner in 
which the darker narrative is carried on, 

He was absorbed in a calculation of the probable steps that would be taken 
ao tattered candidate and his patron, and devising some scheme for avoiding 

be public spectacle of so ridiculous a contest, when a servant presented a little 
billet to his hand, the thrilling contents of which instantly banished the recent 
Sccurrence from his thoughts. There were only two words in it;, but those 
words were ‘‘ Hennessey’s, Hut.” His hand was at the bell-rope to order, his 
horse, when he recollected that the hut referred to was situated in an intricate 
Wood, of difficult access even on foot. Unluckily it lay between the Hall and 
Hollington ; and, in spite of his intense impatience, he was compelled to delay 
his departure, for fear of being observed and followed by the suspicious Squire, 
Whose road lay in the same ditection. _As soon as prudence allowed, he set out, 


at the pace of a pedestrian in training for a match against time; and, in a com- | 


paratively short space, he found himself on the) verge of the dense:wood which 
tuveloped his foster-mother’s retreat. Nobody but a man impelled by as strong 
4 motive, or an ardent sportsman, would have straggled far into such a wilder- 
Hess: path there was little or none; it had been so overgrown by briars, so in- 
terlaced, that the passage was slow aud painful. In some places, the trees arched 


overhead, to an sineetaitet exclusion of the Rabe of day : im others they st 
thedam 


astinder, and suffered ‘the stinbeam to visit earth, that smelt hoisome 
of the rotting or rotted leaves of past seasons. The Creelé’s: hinds were fi 
with thorns, from, eagerly teating, asunder the obstacles to his, ress; atid he 
was dabbled up to the waist by the wet.underwood, through which. he rushed, 
while the features of the place Vecaies more savage and dreary as he approached 
the dwelling supposed tobe haunted by the spirit of the murdered keeper. Several 
times the disturbed adder darted across the path, and the iron tolling of the raven 
broke harshly and ominously upon the'silence.s. The trees increased in.size, and 
wreathed fantastically in more distorted attitudes, whilst the huge gnarled roots 

rotruded here and sem from the soil, like the bones of antediluvian monsters. 

o other woman than Marguerite could have selected such a dreary spot for her 
residence ; indeéd it seemed to require more than masculine nerve and courage to 
contend with all its horrors, nataral and superstitious. The hut stood in a small 
open plot, near the centre ofithe wood): it was:a sort of log- house, like those in the 
back settlements of North America, and had been constructed at the whim of a 
fanciful recluse; named Hennessey; who however made up his quarrel, with the 
world after a year’s residence, It, then became the abode of the unfortunate 
keeper ; whose violent death, but for Marguerite’s resolution, woukl have left 
it uutenanted for ever, It consisted of two rooms, which were divided bya 
partition of lath and clay, whereon the stain of blood was still visible. The outer 
door had been shivered by the ruffians who perpetrated the savage deed, and 
had neyer been replaced, so that the Creole stepped into the house without 
knocking. 

The observations hitherto, made are restricted to the first two 
volumes. Excepting in. power of writing, and some detached 
passages haying little connexion with the story, the third volume, 
in absurdity and incongruity, outherods any thing that a producer 
of the Minerva Press would have dared, Walter the Creole takes 
his youngest cousin and his rival Raby out to instruct him in 
field sports. The student Raby is short-sighted, and cannot 
elearly see the game; it becomes therefore the task of Walter to 
point it out. In doing this, he directs him to fire at a certain 
point; where, instead of a rabbit, he shoots his brother Ringwood, 
lying perdue in the long grass. The eldest son being thus unce- 
remoniously got rid of, Walter persuades Raby to abscond, for 
fear of the gallows: and Raby—a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
young man who has mixed in the world—is simpleton and coward 
enough to comply. An inquest—caricatured in this case without 
humour—is got up, and a verdict of “wilful murder” returned 
against Raby: the warrant is issued for his apprehension; but 
without effect, for a body in his clothes is found drowned. Both 
heirs being removed, Sir Mark Tyrrel soon after removes himself, 
dying of grief; and Walter, upon the strength of his forged cer- 
tificates, succeeds to the title and estates. His career, however, 
is disturbed. Grace Rivers refuses him; competitors talk of ac- 
tions to try his legitimacy. Marguerite avows her mothership, 
and demands to be taken home “to the hall;” and many of the 
neighbours spread or countenance dark reports against him. At 
last, as we approach the termination of the volume, a sporting 
friend of the family discovers some papers which all but convict 
Sir Walter of his guilt. Instead, however, of leaving him to the 
law, he meets him on a morning’s ride, gallops after him 4 la 
Turpin, and Sir Walter 4 la Turpin flies ; but, being overtaken 
at length, the friend offers the Creole a pistol and the choice of 
distance, and, being a dead shot, shoots him. Just as he has con- 
fessed and died, up comes a sailor, who turns out to be no other 
than Raby. In his flight, he had changed clothes with an ae- 
quaintance; got clear off; gone to sea; distinguished himself on 
that fickle element, by stranger adventures than those which took 
place on shore during his absence ; and had just returned, by the 
advice of a sea: captain, to stand his trial. From all we can gather, 
he is not arraigned upon the Coroner's warrant—throughout, Mr. 
Hoop takes the strangest liberties with the forms of law — but 
the unwilling fratricide is married to Grace, and all ends as well 
as can be expected. 

Mr. Hoop is an old author, but a young novelist. Judging 
from the first specimen, is he likely to succeed? The errors of 
taste, in frequently overlaying his descriptions by the number of 
details, and in degrading his higher composition by puns and 
slang, are matters easily avoided, or are capable of remedy by a 
skilful prnner. In respect to expression—confining the term 
merely to the presentation of ideas, without relation to the ideas 
themselves —there is little to improve. His style is clear and 
forcible, and varying in nature with the nature of the thoughts. The 
characters, at least the more important ones, are not new: but 





there are bits — in the penetration, for stance, assigned to old 
Sir Mark, in his high sense of honour, his good feeling, and the 
dignity which he assumes when excited by the quarrels of bis 
sons and nephews—that show a nice obsetver, and a not unskilfal 
painter. Our misgivings relate to his habits of considering events, 
and to his powers of planning and building up a probable story. 
Upon this point. the two first volumes promise little; and if the 
third has not (as we suspect) been struck off against time, but ex- 
hibits the writer’s deliberate idea of the probabilities of life, his 
novels must always have an essential defect. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION, 


Tus time teems with fictions. There are four novels besides 
Tylney Hali before us, amounting in the aggregate to a dozen 
volumes save one. Of these, the first in likelih is Mrs. Bray's 
Warleigh, “ or the. Fatal. Qak, a Legend of Devon;” which we 
| reserve for fuller perusal and further notice. . The introduction— 
all we have yet read—-promises well. It is graphic and elegant 
—descriptive of a social and pleasure-seeking Yo amidst the beau- 
tiful scenery on the.coast of Devon, the. banks of the Tavy, and 
in the neighbourhood of Warleigh.. It. has also. more life and 
animation than.some of Mrs; Baax's former works possessed , 
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Whether these desirable qualities are infused into the novel, will 
seen hereafter, 


De La Macy is announced as “a Tale of Real Life.” This 
sf means, in the case of novels and melodramas, that some 
actual occurrence is expanded into distortion, till what there was 
of truth in the circumstance, characters, and motives, is changed 
or lost. De La Macy is a tale of abduction. The hero, who gives 
his name to the work, loves and is rejected for a Mr. Linden. He 

rsuades the wife of the infidelity of her husband; inveigles her 
into his power; and, forcing her to take an oath never to betray 
him and never to return, ships her off to America, to spite her 
liege lord. She is, however, tracked, discovered, and brought 
back by the suitor of her sister, who has sworn a lover's oath to 
find her. The villain De La Macy is shot in a duel by Mr. Lin- 
den, just as he was on the point of being married himself; and 
all ends happily, at least as regards the Lindens, Mr. St. More, 
and his betrothed. 

There is no probability in the conduct of the story ; but some 
power in the writer, though he seems too young to possess either 
experience or observation. Every thing is grandly mysterious ; 
every page teems with passion or mouth; and even the quondam quill- 
driver Byronizes at his work. A rascally lawyer's clerk is perhaps 
among the most marked of civil characters; but the best versed 
in the species would never have recognized Mr. Mac Guia as he 
paced the deck of the steamer, and smiled a “ half-sarcastic smile 
of satisfaction,” and leaned over the vessel's side, and talked to the 
captain as no one out of Bedlam ever yet talked, when his imme- 
diate object was to find out a comfortable hotel, and the whole 
extent of his mission to ascertain the proper address and style of 
living of a family. 

Guy Rivers, the Outlaw, is a tale of Georgia, written by the 
author of “ Martin Haber,” a novel of which we know nothing. 
Guy is an American romance run wild, republished in London by 
Mr. Newman. As regards style and the general management of 
his story, the writer is obviously a student of Scorr, though 
engrafting American grandiloquence upon the Scotchman. The 
tone of bis romance seems caught from Byron: the outlaw is a sort 
of Yankee corsair in the back-woods. There is frequently too much 
of that besetting sin of young authors, digression, and too much 
overlaying in description. With all these drawbacks, however, 
Guy Rivers, to English readers, is not an every-day novel. There 
is a sort of wild interest in the story, which, in spite of bad taste 
and improbability, carries us on when we get into it; and thongh 
the sources of the writer's inspiration are English, that is all. 
His parts are taken from the life before him. The incidents could 
only héve occurred in a frontier settlement. His landscapes, his 
persons, his manners, his costumes, are all characteristic of squat- 
ters and borderers, and furnish relief to the perpetual sdmeness of 
home tales of real life. 

When the Rejected Theatre was first started, the editors—upon 
the principle, perhaps, that vires acquiret eundo—suggested that 
plays should first be tried upon country audiences; when, if ap- 
Reaves in the provinces, they might be held presentable in London. 

iss CULLEN seems to have applied this advice to novels. Three 
editions of Mornton were taken off by the provincials : the fourth 
is making its appearance in town. Of a work which has seen— 
or we are much deceived—its fourth or fifth lustrum, it is unne- 
cessary to say much. Mornion is a respectable novel of the old 
school, written with a very amiable intention—that of recommend- 
ing the kind treatment of animals; the advantages of which are 
illustrated by examples in the tale. Gentlemen, eschew a wife 
“who needlessly sets foot upon a worm ;“ ladies, discard the beau 
who wantonly flogs his dogs or horses. 

It should be added, that there is—as might be expected from 
the daughter of the great physician CuLLEN—more sound sense 
and information introduced into the dialogues than is generally 
met with in fictions of her school. The following anecdote of 
Apam Smirtu is new to us. 

“ The ill-judged disposal of pensions,” said Mr. Savile, “ is a disagreeable 
subject, and we must always expect them to be too much regulated by the 
character of Ministers; but I am sorry that most of them, when not influenced 
4 political or personal interest, have too little consideration for literary men. 

he evil consequences of this often remain unknown. The celebrated Adam 
Smith, after he had published his Wealth of Nations, not having sufficient 
fortune to support him respectably, obtained, through the interest of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, the place of Commissioner of the Customs in Edinburgh. Mrs. 
C****n, on hearing of the appointment, said to a friend of Smith—‘ She was 
shocked that the Ministry should place him in a situation so inferior to his merit, 
and where his talents would be lost to the public.’ This was repeated to Smith ; 
who only replied by asmile. Many years after, the same friend visited him 
within a few weeks of his death, and found him employed in burning a great 
number of papers, ‘ These are manuscripts,’ he said, ‘ which I had hoped to 
TUdlish ; but they are in too unfinished a state to be left behind me. Mrs. C****n 


was right, too right, when she’said, that I should never have been a Commis- 
sioner of the Customs.’” 








A Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Mission at Orisssa, 
the Site of the Temple of Juggernaut, is what the title professes 
—a Missionary account of the attempt to establish a Christian 
station at the head-quarters of idolatry. The volume is thick, 
detailed, and diffuse. Jt deals frequently in descriptions of the 
appearances of the country, the habits and character of the people, 
and even in popular sketches of what may be termed the natural 
pes of the districts through which the apostles of the Hindoos 
passed, or in which they settled. But the main subject is Con- 
Version ; and the narrative here and there reminds us of Go.p- 

. SMITHS story of those religiqus travellers whose statements were 


-all he says is intelligible. 





chiefly confined to narratives of the resources to which they were 
driven to provide liquids for baptism when water was scarce. 


Afte# the inquisition of the Foreign Quarterly into the authen. 
ticity of the Recollections of the Eighteenth Century from 1710 to 
1800, one would scarcely have thought it necessary to translate the 
Memoirs of the Marchioness pz Crequy. Yet it has been done by 
some English lady at Paris, and the result is two volumes octayo, 
Into the matter, manner, and merits of a work whose genuineness 
is more than doubtful, it is not necessary toenter. This, however, 
may be said—that if they be forgeries they are in one sense able 
ones ; the forger has conceived and sustained the dramatic character 
of his heroine. 








The work tells us what an old woman of the oid | 


noblesse might have been supposed to tell us, and in her “auld 


wife” style. It is much ado about nothing. 





Mr. Rogers's Fruit Cultivator is not an everyday volume, if we 
judge of it by the length of its gestation. The author is a practi- 


cal gardener and orchardist: he is eighty-two years of age; from | 


a very early period of his life he studied books and nature, took 


notes of his reading and observations, and has embodied the results | 


in the cheap pocket volume before us. 
every variety of fruit that may be cultivated in our gardens. The 


This little work treats of | 


author first unfolds the character of the tree, the nature of the soil, | 


and the peculiar aspect in which it delights: he next passes on tothe 
general mode of treatment and cultivation adapted to the genus, 
and then comes down to each species, of which he presents a de- 
tailed catalogue raisonné. Of the scientific merits of the work 


we are scarcely entitled to decide ; but Mr. Rogers writes with | 


the ease of a master, he speaks like one having authority, and 
With this book for our guide, we think 


we could commence Fruit Cultivation to-morrow, with a fair pros- | 


pect of success. ‘ 


Fleurs de Poésie Moderne, is a selection made in the spirit of ‘ 
the day. Instead of a collection from other and old collections, | 
the compiler has chosen the best of modern French writers, and — 


presented us with the very best of their thoughts. BrRaneer, 
Victor Hugo, De Lamarting, and DELAviener are the authors: 


the volume is about the size of a handsome pocket-book, and it is 7 


got up as beautifully as one of the Annuals, 


The several Serials before us we have only space to name. 


(1.) The Eleventh Number of the Sacred Classics, completing 


BeveripGe's Private Thoughts. 


(2.) The Ninth Part of the Encyclopedia of Geography, com- © 


pleting “‘ Asia” and commencing “ Africa. 


(3.) The Fifty-fifth Part of the Encyclopedia Britannica con- 


cludes ‘* France,” contains among other papers the lives of ’ 
“ Franklin” and “Frederick the Second, King of Prussia,” and : 


begins an article on the “ Funding System.” 


(4.) The first Four Numbers of the Lancet edition of the Minutes © 


of Evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committee appointed 


to inquire into the present state of Medical Education and Prac- | 
tice in the United Kingdom. A cheap work onan important sub- | 


ject, dealing in facts, and to a certain extent at least in responsible 
opinions. 


(5.) The First Number of a new publication called Popular 


Knowledge Tracts, published by a “ Society for the Promotion of 
Popular Knowledge.” The present tract is on a subject univer- 
sally interesting—ZJndigestion. But if the theme be popular, the 
cost is scarcely so: twelve very small pages for 3d. is surely a 


high charge. Perhaps the price on the cover is a mistake of the | 


printer's. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 





On the 26th ult,, the Lady of the Rev, SamuEL Lysons, Rector of Rodmarton, of » 


daughter. 


On the 29th ult.,in York Terrace, Regent’s Park, the Lady of C. D. ARCHIBALD, § 


Esq;, of a daughter. ia 
On the 24th ult., at Newport, near Exeter, the Lady of Capt, W. I. D’Unsan, 25th 
Regt. of a daughter. 
On the 28th ult.,at Barford House, 


in the county of Warwick, the Lady of Capt. 
Rarrray, R.N,, of ason. 


On the 28th ult., in Torrington Square, the wife of Sir Harris Niconas, K.C.M.G, 4 


of a son, 


On the 25th ult,, at Paris, the Lady of ALrxanper Cosnam Cosnam, Esq, of 


Shinfield, Berks, of a son and heir. 
On the 28th ult,, at Paris, Lady Scorr Douetas, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
On the 2ist ult., at Edinburgh, the Master of Kollo, to En1zaBeTs, only daughter of 
Dr. Rogerson, of Wamphray. 


On the 28th ult. at Egham, Marmapure Cocuitt Cramer Roserts, Esq., eldest 
son of the Rev. John Cramer Roberts, of Sallymount, near Kilcullen, to GEoRGiNs, 


youngest daughter of Richard Sorin, Esq.,of Englefield Green, Surry. 33 
, At Hillingdon, the Rev. Russett Skinner, to Svea, daughter of T. Williams, 
Esq., of Cowley Grove, near Uxbridge. he late 

At Marylebone, Sir Bropxick Hartwe tt, Bart., to Avrcia, daughter of the 
Rev. W. Gunthorpe, of Antigua. ohter 

At Donnybrook, Ireland, the Rev. J. Brunsxitt, Killinan Glebe, to Sopra, daug 
of Major Boulger, late 93d Highlanders, ei “i 

On the 27th ult., at Yarmouth, Epwarp Fenvett, Esq., to Evizapeta WINtFRE 
Lares, relict of the Rev, Chaloner Stanley Leathes, late Rector of Ellesborough, 
Bucks. 

On the 30th ult., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir Taomas HowLanpd Rearee 
Bart., to Eviza Carouine, second daughter of the late Johu Maitland, Esq., of Eccles, 
in the county of Dumfries. “ . 

On the 28th ult, THornron Lerou, eldest son of Leigh Hunt, Esq. 
Caruerine, third daughter of the late John Gliddon, Esq., formerly of Highgate. of 

On the 30th, at Mapledarham, Oxfordshire, the Rev. Ricoarp SEYMOUR, eg 
Kinwarton, Warwickshire, son of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, - 
to Frances, daughter of the late Charles Smith, Esq., of Sutton, Essex. ee tale 

On the 29th ult,, at Deal, Kent, Lieut. Gzoraz Bazevey, R.N., third son of os oad 
Vice-Admiral Bazeley, to CATHERINE Mary, daughter of the late John Canuon, 
of Deal, 
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Oa the 23th ult, the Rev. Axtxur B.Mesnam, B.D., Fellow of Christi 
College, Oxford, to Moncrrerre, third daughter of Colonel -Patterson, of Cunno- 





, in Fife, N.B. . 
- ; DEATHS, 

On the 23d ult.,in Paris, the Hon. W. R. Spencer, second son of the late Lord 
Charles Spencer. ; 

On the 26th ult,, at Grizedale, near Hawkshead, in his 75th year, Henny Arnstrr, 
fsq. M.D., of Dover Street, Piccadilly. 

On the 27th ult., at his father’s house, Newton Park, Somerset, Capt. Jonw Frepx- 
nick Gore Laneron, of the Coldstream Guards, in his 25th year, youngest son of 
Col. Gore Langton, M.P. : 

On the 29th ult., at her son’s house, Knowle Green, Middlesex, in the 72d year of 
hor age, Mrs, Brienaw, relict of the late W. Brigham, Esq., Surgeon, Manchester. 


r 





















THE ARMY. 


Wan-orrice, Oct. 31.—16th Regt. of Light Drags.—Lieut. P, T. Robinson to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Browne, who retires; Cornet W. S. O'Grady to be Lieut. by 

rchase, Vice Robinson; J. Lindsey, Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice O’Grady. 
th Regt. of Foot—Ensign R. H. Monypenny to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Hewson, dec. 6th Foot—Lieut. W. Pottinger to be ria by purchase, vice Kortright, 
who retires; Ensign S, Richardson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pottinger. 12th Foot 
Capt. J. Patton to be Major, by purchase, vice Cruise, who retires; Lieut. R. England 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Patton; Ensign E, Walhouse to be Lieut. by ‘purchase, 
vice England ; Gent. Cadet T. Brooke, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign 
by purchase, vice Walhouse, 25th Foot—Ensign H., Pinder to be Lieut. by purchase, 
ice Beylnns , who retires; Ensign J, A. Guille to be Adjt. with the rank of Lieut. vice 
Heyland, who resigsigns; E. B. Frith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pinder, 
3th Foot—Lieut. J. Fordyce, from the 60th Foot, to be Lieut. vice M‘Carthy, who ex- 
changes. 60th Foot—Lieut. J. M‘Carthy, from the 35th Foot, to be Lieut. vice For- 
dyce, who exchanges. 64th Foot—Ensign D'Oyly W. Battley to be Lieut. without 
archase, vice Douglas, dec.; Ensign and Adjt. J. Canavan to have the rank of Lieut.; 
usign J. B. Dunlop, from the half-pay of the 62d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Battley, 
th Foot—R. W, Balfour, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Ashurst, who retires, 

Ist West India Regt.—Serj--Maj. J, Scrimminger to be Adjt, with the rank of Ensign, 
viee Fraser, dec, . 

Unattached—Cornet T. J. Burke, from the lst Drags, to be Lieut. by purchase. 
Memorandum—Lieut. J, M. Balfour, upon half-pay of the 49th Regt. Foot, has been 
allowed to retire from the Army by the sale of an Unattached Lieutenancy, he having 
become a settler in the colonies. 


























FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, October 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hirst and Skilbeck, Huddersfield, cloth finishers—J. and H. Barnes, Faversham, hoy- 
men —J., J., and B. Davies, Bristol, woollen-drapers — Turner and Co. Pernambuco, 
cmmission-agents — Macguire and Mobbs, Oxford Street, tailors —J. and T. Agutter, 
Deptford, fellmongers —- Richards and Co. A bo Iron Company; as far as regards 
Richards — Lister and Jordan, Leeds, linendrapers— Atherton and Co, Eccleston, 
brewers—Hinckesman and Astier, Peckham, schoolmistresses — J, and R. Green, Not- 
tingham, vietuallers—Pinkardton and Co, Liverpool, burr-dealers—Joliffe and Routh, 
Austinfriars, wine-merchants—Beckett and Co. Liverpool, passenger-brokers—Williams 
and Thompson, Regent Street, shawl-warehousemeu— Eastman and Wrangham, Turn- 
wheel Lane, spice-dealers--Macfarlane and Byers, Glasgow, clothiers, 

INSOLVENTS, 

Burnarp, Martua Erizasetn, Bideford, dealer and chapwoman, Oct, 27. 

Coox, Joun, Bexley, miller, Oct. 27. 

Jones, Horatio, Poultry, chinaman, Oct. 28. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bartry, Ricuarp, Wootton-under-Edge, bookbinder, to surrender Nov. 11, Dec. 3: 
silicitors, Mr. Dyer, Wootton-under-Edge ; and Mr. Van Sandau, Oid Jewry. 

Crane, FrepericKk Cuarves, Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, surgeon, Nov. 
8, Dec. 9: solicitor, Mr. Cheesewright, Birchin Lane; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street. 

De Pinner, Jospva Sarrata, Bucklersbury, feather-broker, Nov. 10, Dec, 9: soli- 
titor, Mr. Gates, Lime Street: official assignee, Mr. Green, King’s Arms Yard, 

GatenBpy, Rosert, Shadwell, grocer, Oct. 31, Dec. 9: solicitors, Messrs, Templer 
and Shearman, Great Tower Street ; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

Hanrts, Danret, Strand, hosier, Nov. 8, Dec. 9: solicitor, Mr. Garrard, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East; official assignee, Mr. Green, King's Arms Yard. 

Jones, Tuomas Merepita, Birmingham, retail brewer, Nov. 12, Dec. 9: solicitors, 
Mr. Harrison, Birmingham ; and Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square. 

Patgsrtey, THomas, Halifax, woolstapler, Nov. 7, Dee.9: solicitors, Mr. Mitchell, 
Halifax ; and Messrs. Jaques and Co, Barnard’s Inn. 

Peak, Jonn Berxs, Market Drayton, Shropshire, tanner, Nov.'7, Dec. 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hyatt and Harvey, Newcastle-under- Lyme ; and Mr. Wilson, Temple. 

Prosser, THomas, Coleshill, .Warwickshire, draper, Nov. ll, Dec. 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Benson and Suckling, Birmivgham ; and Mr, Chilton, Chancery Lane. 

Skinner, Ropert, Exmouth, baker, Nov. 14, Dec. 9: solicitors, Mr. Warren, Exeter; 
and Messrs. Clowes.and Co. Temple. 

Ssaw, JonaTHan, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, corn-factor, Nov. 4, Dec. 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Seotchburn and Shepherd, Great Driffield; and Messrs. Walmsley and Co, 
Chancery Lane. 

Smita, Jouw Watson, North Shields, shipowner, Nov. 18, Dec.9: solicitors, Mr. 
Wilson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne: and Messrs. Dunn and Dobie, Gray’s Inn. 

DIVIDENDs. 






































Street, merchant—Nov. 13, Grill, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, merchant—Nov. 11, 
Hole, Brixton, victualler—Nov. 21, James, Birmingham, pork-butcher—Dec. 18, 
R. and J. Manfield, Thirsk, millers — Nov. 29, Perkins, Reading, corn-merchant—Nov. 
4, Waller, Hightown, Yorkshire, leather-dealer—Noy. 18, Collard, Liverpool, merchant. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 18. 
_ Durrant, Lindfield, Sussex, brewer—Vaudrey, Manchester, rectifier—Bach, Liverpool, 
immkéeper—Corp, Great Tower Street, carpenter—Williams, East Retford spirit-mer- 
chant—Winn, Birmingham, blank tray-maker—Tronson, Liverpool, merchant--Hallam, 
aud Co Nottingham, builders—Hopkins, Marston Bigott, Somersetshire, miller. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Rak, Jannetr and Cuarzorrs, milliners, Edinburgh, Oct. 31, Nov. 15. 
HenpeRson, Joun, Stanley, draper, Nov. 4, 19. 


Friday, October 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Dorset and Love, Mount Row, New Kent Road, butchers—M. and C. S. Newman, 
Pore Street, Cripplegate—Dresser and Taylor, Tooley Street, provisiou-merchants— 
ison and Kennan, Watling Street, warel dale and Mills, New Bond 
teet, music-sellers—Keunay and Owen, St. Helena Place, Spafields, pianoforte- 
takers—Blyth and Co. Upper Thames Street, feather-dressers—Griffith and Farqu- 
mn, Tottenham Court Koad, surgeons—Holiday and Grundy, Preston, machine- 
takers—Smith and Riley, Great Distaff Lane, silk-handkerchief warehousemen— 
Blundell and Co. Southport, Lancashire, confectioners—Brown and Dunham, 

Tattershall, Lincolnshire, drapers. 


























BANKRUPTS. 
Atmonn, Jour, Pemberton, woollen-draper, to surrender Nov. 20, Dec, 12: solicitors, 
Ur, Gaskell, Wigan; and Messrs. Adlington, and Co. bedford Row. 
00x, Joun, Southmolton Street, tailor, Nov. 7, Dec, 12: solicitor, Mr, Bell, Vine 
Street, Regent Street ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Basinghall Street. 
Fiaxman, Ropert, Fetter Lane, carpenter, Nov. 7, Dec. 12; solicitor, Mr. Devey 
Dorset Street, Fleet Street ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 
Isaac, Isaac JosepH Benyamin, Topsham, Devonshire, shipowner, Nov, 12, Dec. 
‘ solicitor, Mr. Williams, Alired Place, Bedford Square. Af ‘ 
Ames, WitttaM, Bath, soap boiler, Nov. 15. Dec. 12: solicitors, Mr. Hellings, 
th; and Mr. Mantle, Great Surry Street. ei 
Latitam, THomas, Liverpool, innkeeper, Nov. 11. Dec. 12: solicitors, Mr. Mawdsley, 
liverpool ; and Messrs, Adlington, and Co. Bedford Row. 
Ewis, Tuomas Rozert, Tonbridge Place, New Road, wine-merchant, Nov. 13, Dec. 
B; solicitors, Messrs, Blunt and Co. Liverpool Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
nghall Street. F 
Wen, Joun, Rathbone Place, hosier, Nov. 7, Dec. 12: solicitor, Mr. Whitelock, 
bury; official assi Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, 













DIVIDENDS. 
Nov. 20, J. and W. Jackson, Strand, stationers—Nov. 21, Brady, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, gtocer—Nov, 21, Thorn, Southend, victualler—Nov, 20, Day, Crooked Lane, 


Nov. 19, Shea, Dowgate Hill. merchant—Nov. 20, Rankin, Martin’s Lane, Cannon’ 





oil-broker—Nov, 21; Brand T. witorng a Godalming, “manufacturers —Nov. 
21, Shepherd, Strand, ‘silversmith—Nov. 21, Isaac, Chatichud Street, Fitzroy Square, 
musical-instrument-maker—Nov, 21, G. and C; Coles, Mincing Lane, brokers—Noy. 
26, Webster, Lancaster, scrivener—Nov. = Fenwick, Stella, Durham, iron-founder— 
Nov. 24, Brunton, Southwick, Darham, Shipbuilder—Nov. 27, Jones, Abergavenny, 
linen-d: Noy. 26, Merry junior, Norwich, corn-merchant— Nov. 27, J., W., and 
T, Bowgin, Bristol, plumbers—Nov. 27, Amphlett, Worcester, druggist—Nov,. 24, 
Duncan, Halifax, cloth-merchant—Nov, 22, Thomas, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 97, 
B. and R, Butterworth, Rochdale, cotton-spinvers—Noy. 27, Waters and Co., Carmar- 
then, bankers, . CERTIFICATES 

, To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 21. 

Walker, Wellington, Shropshire, mercer—Drinkwater, Liverpool, coal-merchant— 
Goren, Orchard Street, Portman Square, scrivener. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Monroy, Joun, Kilmarnock, grocer, Noy. 5, 19. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



























































Satur. |Monday.| Tuesday.; Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
3 perCent.Cousols.....+ 903 91 91 91t 914 91¢ 
Dittofor Account .. eee 91 91k 91h 9lt 9l¢ 91¢ 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 90 904 904 90% 904 904 
34 per Cents Reduced..... 984 935 994 993 994 99% 
New 34 per Cents........ 99% 100 1004 1003 1004 1008 
Long Annuities. ........ . 17 17 17 17 17 174 
Bank Stock, 8 perCt.......] —— 224 — 2244 225 2244 
{India Stock,104 p Ct...... 264 2644 265 — 266 
South Sea Stock, 3$p.Cent.} —— ee — mee — — 
Exchequer Bills,] ¢d.p.diem.| 43 prem 44 44 44 44 42 
Cudia Bonds ,24 per Cent, . | 24 prem 25 25 25 25 26 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabamaipayable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 97 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.| —— 
Aussies i's scacscerese 5 — 104 Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — — 
Belgian .....seee sees FS 101¢ ||Mississippi (New)..... 6 = 108 
Beazilian....5.0seeee 5 774 ||Neapolitan of 1824....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres.......5.5 6 — 29% ||New York(payble.1845) 5 — 105 
Chilian .........6.. 6 — 34 Ditto Cbitto 1837) 6 — —_— 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — Bid [!]Ohio.......e.sseeeses = 113% 
Danish........... wee 3d — 7 Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 103¢ 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Gnilders) 24 — 52¢ |/Peruvian .....-.0008. & — —_—_ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 98% |}Portuguese . 5 — 86§ 
French........ssse002 3 — 1|78f.60c, ||Ditto, New . 5 87 
Ditto ......... sseeeee © — PLOGS. Oc.||Ditto ....... cece eee CO 974 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... 1790f. Oc||Prussian of 1822.......5 — — 
Greek of 1825.........5 — --— (|/Russian of 1822 .......5 — l 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1024 ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —_— 
Mexican......s.0.0008 5 — 30 Spanish of 1821-2......5 — 57 
Ditto ...cccccsesecees © — 41¢ ||Ditto, 1823 .,.....-.665 5 — 54¢ 

SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........ ° 7% Commercial Docks ..........] —— 
Bolanos ......... setteeereces| me East India ......60..0e oof 
Brazilian Imperial ........+...] 33 London ....ccceeevcsouss ceoeed 54 
British Iron ..... dc oes op es ef — St. Katharine ......5.00..0..- 664 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 293 West India ...........5 eeeee 97 
United Mexican ........ ee Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —— 
Australian Agricultural —_— London and Westminster Bank 9 
Canada Company ....+.+-..0+. 43 National Provincial Bank .... 10% 
General Steam Navigation ..... 174 Provincial Bank of Ireland... . 404 

GRAIN, 


MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31. 
The arrival of Wheat this week is moderate, and the trade is very firm, on full as 
good terms as on Monday, . 
Fine Barley continues in request, and obtains that day’s prices, though ordinary 
sorts may be Loaght rather lower. 
In the Oat trade there is no alteration to notice, although the supply is again rather 
large from Ireland. 


Se s. s. s. &. '. s. %. 

Wheat, Red New 36 to 40| Rye, New ...... 35... 38 Maple ....... 40 .. 42 | Oats, Feed, 18 ..20 
EE 42... 46| Barley, Stained 24 .. 28 34... 38 Fine... 21... 2% 
White, New.. 47... 49 Malting...... 33 .. 37 ~42 Poland, 21... 2 

ime ....se00. 40 .. 46) Malt, Ordinary, 46 ..54 - 36 Fine... 23 ..25 
Superfine .., 48 ., 52| Fine.........++ 56 .. 60 + 39] Potato... 24..25 
Old _..ceseee 50... 54] Peas, Hog....- 38... 40 - @ Fine... 26 .. 28 








HAY anv STRAW. 


CumBentann, 


(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


SmitHeirtp. PontMan. Wairrcuaret 
58 


Hay, Good,... « 92s, to 105s...,. 1008 to 105s, ..... 758.tol00s 
Infer' 7 os . . - @ 
New... - ee 

Clover...... e- Ilv 90 .. 110 

Straw, Wheat... 28 .. 38 2 4. 3 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31. 

The market generally is excessively dull, with a decline both in mutton and veal— 
the former 2d. and the latter full 6d. per stone-——-from Monday’s quotations, leaving the 
figure for the best descriptions of either at 4s.2d. The supply of calves is short, but 
of sheep not so. Nothing but the very best sorts of beef (and there is very little of 
that quality in the market) reach 4s., the terms for all other being lower by 2d. per 


















stone, ‘The demand for pork is still good, at 4s. 
NewGare inp Leanenuatt,* SMITHFIRELD.¢ 
@+.6d. to 33. Od, to 35. 44. ...c40n. 28. Cd. to 32. Od, to 49. Ade 
BS @/ cc B. Gice 1B. .@  eseser.d...B .0 ce 8 w 4 @ 
28 w 8S & « ¢ @ 3 6 w 09 @ ww 4&4 8 
S BS o 8: «4 & oo &. 0 me © soot ru 
Meetestees. © $6. we Ol 0 © 0 . @ 6 . 6 @ 
* By the Carcase, per stone of 8lbs + Sinking the offal, per stone of Blbs, 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN . COALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Wall's End, Best ...... per ton 208 67.to8Bs. Od, 
for the Week ending Oct. 25. eseceess Emferior.........0. 15 9 -- 18 9 
Wheat... ’ 
SUGAR. 
Muscovado (exclusive of duty) per cwt. 204. 284, 
Molasses ....... 00 cers ecseseeeeese 20s. to 24s, 





BULLION, bie bo che 
Gold; Portugs!, in Coin ...... per oz. . O, ° 
oe. Foreign, te Bare .3 7 98 





sees 



























«++» New Doubloons . e 0 

Silver, in Burs, Sta o 4 418 
lollars ... 6 1) 

METALS. 

lron,in Bats ........s008 71. 03.0d,to 71. 108, Ode 
Town-made, .....s+0005 Tin, in Bars ...... 81 - 08 0 
Seconds....sesseee+s Quicksilver,... - ©0080 
Exsex and Suffolk, on Copper, in She v7 ; - : 
Norfolkand Stockton .. Bp iss vase ott LS > a8 
BREAD..... f ses» Milled or - 000 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 12s.0d. perdoz. Steel..... ... - ©0¢0@ 

POTATOES. 








Scoteb yc perton re otto Bh Oem Rape Oil.,..... 

hadieg ton, 110 0 ..0 0 © | Lin-eedOi¥.... ‘3 seese 80 6 

Ware ..... bo cesnn chances 0 0 0 ..0 © O | Linseed Oi) Cake at the Mill.,,..per 1000 12 19 
Rape Cake ....cse. ee cceseees perton 6 @ 








WOOL. . a to tah 
4 Ib, 1id.to 

ee 1 8B 
eeetereee “= w 


Kent Pockets... 
Choice Ditto, . 
Sresex Pocket 
Superfine Ditto 


Blanket... 
Combing 
Flannel,,.... 
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NEW THEATRE ROYAL; LYCEUM, AND 


NGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
On Monday, Nov. 3, will be produced a New 
to be-calted 
G@ & N..E.V IE VE, 


After which, 
HERMANN; .or, THE BROKEN SPEAR. 


To conclude with 


CRAMOND BRIG. 

On Raeetar, CRAMOND BRIG, With HERMANN, 
And the WIDOW QUEEN. 

On Wednesday, A FAVORITE OPERETTA. With 
HERMANN. And CRAMOND BRIG. 

On Fesaiay, HERMANN, And the MOUNTAIN 


Doors open at Half-past Six. To commence at Seven. 


TEAM to DUNDEE and, PERTH, 
J ‘calling off Scarborongh, Weather permitting, those 
lendid Steam Shipsthe DUNDEE and THE PERTH, 
allowed to be the fastest in the World, each 1200 tons 
burden, and engines of 300 horse. power, leave London 
as under :—The Perth, J. Sprnx,,Commander, on Wed- 
nesday Morning next, Nev. 5,at2e@Clock. The Dundee, 
J. Wsrart,C der, on Wednesday Morning, Nov. 
1%, at 7 o’Clock. Berths seeured and every information 
obtained at the offices, 61,Charing Cross; 6, King Street, 
Cc ide; and Dewne’s Wharf, East Smithfield, from 
whence the Ships start, 
C.R. Cotman, Agent and Wharfinger. 


HE UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSU- 

RANCE SOCIETY, 69, Cornhill, London, 

Sir Henry Wittrock, K.L.S. Chairman. 

Joun Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
This Society effects Assuranees on the Lives of Persons 
resident in Great Britain, India, aud other British posses- 
sions, on the most liberal terms, and divides annually 
threefourths of the Profits among the Assured. Tables 
of Rates, which are very moderate, and any information, 

may be obtained on application to 
Roperr Curistir, Actuary. 


4 tab. UNITED KINGDOM 
AALFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

‘ No, 8, Warervoo PLace, Pant Maun. 
ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
For Assurances on Lives and Survrvorsatrs, and like- 
wise*for the Grantine and Poronasine of ANNUITIES. 
Capital, One Mri1io0N, iv 50,000 Shares of 20d. each. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS, 

Earl of Error. 
Bar) of Covrtown, 
Earl of Levew and Menyitur. 
Lord Viscount Fab KLann. 
Lord Viscount Easrnor, M.P, 
Lord Viscount GuanDINE. 
Lord ELrutystone, 
Lord Benuaven and Stentow. 
Six J.H. Daueymerre, Bart. MP. 
Condueted by Srxrzen Directors. , 
Wittram A. Mackennon, Esq. P.R.S, Chairman. 
Major-General Joun Suaw, Deputy Chairman. 
F, Ha.x THomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners Street. 
_ This Company, from its various plans of accommoda- 
tion, affords greater facility to parties wishing to insure 
than any establishment of the kind in London, 

}, [t allows the Premiums to be paid Quarterly, Half. 
yearly, or Anuually, as may best suit the convenience of 
the Assured, 

2. It allows (when the insurance is for life), half of the 
annual, premium to remain unpaid for five years, at in- 
terest, to be deducted eventually from the Policy. 

ep oe the principle of an ascending and descend- 
ing scale of premiums, which is equally-applicable to the 
opulent and those of limited iucome; and, from the 
moderate and judicious rate of its premiums, particularly 
on the younger ages, and for short periods, is well de- 
serving the attention and patronage of the public, 

4..Policies are granted on very moderate terms, pay- 
able ow the death of two or three. partics (as the case may 
be), so as to render leasehold property held upon lives 
nearly equal iv value to lands held in perpetuity. 
AwnuaL Premium For Assurine £100. 











Without Share of Profits. | With Share 


of Profits, 





One Year, |Seven Yeare 
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Every requisite information will be given at the Office, 

R, by oe me a Pall Mall, where Prospectuses may be 

gratis; or by letter, addressed to. E pwarp Bovn, Esq. 
ident Dixector. 


ON N KE T.—By a Parisian Lady, on 
_ ber entrée in London. Franstated from’the Freneb, 
aad inscribed to Mr. WARREN, 
i've seen the.dew-drop fall from high, 
=) I've seen its influence on the flower; 
I y ponder’d o’er its brilliancy, 
nd love its all respleudent power ; 
_And oft-I've seen Golconda’s gent 
' Gfitter upon thediadem, 
But ne'er saw I that beanteous loon 
That on my bright.shoes here.is sat, 
Nor thought 1 they could e’erassame 
Such a refialgent glossy Jet ! 
For WARREN'S. Blackiug there displays | 
Beauty on which.I ne'er had thought to gaze, 
“Then, WARREN; take the praise ofone 
Whose best of wishes thou hast won, 


a, 
° 
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} which too rod prove fatal, may be s 


RIVATE TUTOR 

A‘ beneficed: Clergytnan, married, and of long ex- 
yonie in the Education of a few Private Pupils (Six), 
at present a Vacancy : his Residence is'12 miles ftom 
London, and his Ref es to Nobl and Gentle- 
men wi ionable. Letters: to be’ addressed :to the 
yb G., Mr. Barelay’s, Hatter, 42, St. James’s Street, 








SALES by Mr. SOTHEBY and SON. 


By AUCTION, sy Mr. SOTHEBY anv ‘SON, 
Wellington Street, Strand; 
On Monday next, November 3, and following Day, 


at Twelve o’Clock, 
A PORTION of the LIBRARY ofa 
GENTLEMAN, 

Comprising a Collection of Useful and, Rare Works in 
every Department of English Literature. Among the 
Works of the English Poets will be found, Sixe ‘Idillia, 
chosen out of Theocritus by E. D, probably unique; 
Daniel's Delia, exceedingly rare, 1594; Diclla, Sonnets 
by R. Le exceedingly rare, &c. &e. 

To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 


THE LATE SIR W. RUSSELL’S LIBRARY. 
By AUCTION, sy Mr. SOTHEBY ann SON, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 

On Thursday next, November 6th, and following Day, 
at Twelve o'Clock, 


as VERY VALUABLE LAW 
LIBRARY of the late SIR WILLIAM OLD- 
NALL RUSSELL, Chief Justice at Bengal; including 
all the best Ancient and Modern Reporters. Amongst 
the latter will be found those of Barnewall and Aldersen ; 
Barnewall and Creswell; Bingham; Durnford.and East; 
East; Manning and Ryland; Moore; Sir E, Saunders; 
Vesey’s, Senior and Junior, &c, &e.; also, Howell's State 
Trials, 34 vol.; Statutes at Large to 3d of William TY. 
50 vol, 8vo.; the Year Books, complete in 10 vol.; Viner’s 
Abridgment, 23 vol. folio, with Supplement, 6 vol. 8vo. ; 
with many. others of equal value : likewise, several valu- 
able Works on the Laws relative to India, printed at 
Caleutta, 

To be Viewed on Tuesday, November 4th, and to the 
time of Sale, and Catalogues to be had at the Place of 
Sale. 


ARLIAMENTARY AND LAW 
, PRINTING OFFICE, To be disposed of, by 
Private Contract, that very old established Concern, for 
more than. a century,past carried on in Paternoster Row 
and Warwick Lane, London, and formerly known.as Tue 
Lonpow Gazerre Orrrce. The quantity of Type con- 
sists of at least 25,000 lbs, weight, principally of the de- 
seription requisite for PanLiamenTARY aud Law Print. 
tre, The Premises are held ander a Public Body on 
advantageous Terms, by Lease, renewable every Twenty- 
ene Years according to the usual eustom; ‘Ten Years 
remaining unexpired of the term last granted, The Con- 
nection attached to the Concern is highly respectable, 
and the whole will be sold. on very reasonable terms, the 
Proprietor retiring from Business.—For further Parti- 
culars apply to Mr. Porrinegr, on the premises, 35, 
Paternoster Row, any Morning between the Hours of 
Ten and Two, 


AUTION.—THE PUBLIC is hereby 
warned against giving any Belief to invidious and 
interested Attacks trequently mide by the “Werexpny 
Dispatca” upon the justly-appreciated virtues of MORI. 
SON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINE, the sole reason of 
which is, that Messrs. Morison and Moat. some time ago, 
purchased the proprietorship of a Newspaper, called the 
“New Wepkiy Dispatcn ;” and from this, the public 
will discern the true motive for its slanderous iusinuations, 
British College of Health, October 1834, 


ILE NDIG: 











AND INDIGESTION,-- 

Dr. BAILLIE’S APERIENT SODA PILLS 
revived under the immediate direction of his Pupil, Dr, 
VLLLERS, who has found them more beneficial in the 
various climates he has practised in with the army, than 
any known Aperient Pill, in aklcases of BILE and IN- 
DIGESTION; being not only a MILD aud CERTAIN 
APERIENT in correcting the, acidities. of the stomach, 
but possessing a TONIC property never before combined 
in any Antibilious Pill. Prepared and Seld (wholesale 
and yetail) in Boxes, at 2s. each, duty included, by Henry 
Caprer, Sole Proprieter, No. 11, King William Street 
West Strand. 


EALTH AND LONGEVITY.—An 


eminent Medical Writer has: remarked, and ex- 
perience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those 
who are attentive to keep the stomach and bowels in pro- 
per order, preserve health, prevent disease, and gene- 
rally attain cheerfu) and healthy old age. For that truly- 
desirable purpose, STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS 
are particulary adapted, being prepared with the Sulphateof 
Quinine, and the most choice stomachiec and aperientdrugs 
of the Materia Medica, ‘They have, im all cases, proved su- 
perior to every other medicine.in the cureiof stomachic 
and liver complaints, loss of appetite, indigestion, sensa- 
tion ef fulness and oppression after meals, flatulence, 
shortness of breath, spasms, worms, and all disorders in- 
cident to the stomach and boweis, and an exeellent resto. 
rative after any excess or too free:indalgence at the table, 
as they gently. cleanse the bowels, strengthen the 
stomach, improve digestion, and invigorate the whole con- 
stitution. ‘emales who value good. health should never 
be without them, as they purily the blood, remove ob- 
strnetious, and give the skin a beautiful ¢lear, healthy, 
and blooming appearance. Persons .of a plethoric 
hubit, who are subject to fits, headaches, giddi im- 
ness of sight, or drowsiness from too. great.a flow of 
blood te the head, should take thera frequently... They 
are so mild and gentle im their action, that children and 
persons. of all ages may take them, at any time,as.they 
do not contain mercury, or any ingredient that requires 
confinement or restriction of diet, . Ehey.should -be kept 
iu every family, as a remedy in cases of sudden illness, 
for, by their prompt admjpistration, chelera, morbys, 
amps, spasme, fevers, and ether alarmin, gorepieinbe 
non y cured or 

by J. W, Saxena; chemi 








prevented, Prepared hemist, 26, 
High Street, Whitechapel, in boxes at 1s.i4d., 2s. 9¢,.and 
4s. 6d, each-; and may be had of all the principal Medi- 


cine Venders in 


town aud comniry. Ask for “Stirling's 
Stomach Pills. [ i iy 





Be suy J. W. Stisling.is engyayen on 
the stamp, , : 


if Ripa RICHEST ORTFENTAL SILKS 
ever introduced into this Country, are now on. show 
at MILES and EDWARDS'S Cabinet and Upholstery 
Warerooms, No. 134; Oxford Street, near Hanover Square, 





: tid, 
Herd INDIA COMPANY'S Mart. 

TIME SERVECE,—Commanders, Officers, Wa, 
rant Officers, and Midshipmen, who claim compensatiog 
under the new India Acts, or the friends of such ag ma 
have.died since the 28th. August, 1833, or of any now 
absent, ure hereby requested instantly to communicate 
to Mr. Pearsatt, Secretary to the Committee of Ras 
India Company's Maritime Service, Jerusalem Coffs. 
house, London, the following particulars :— 

The claimant’s age on the 28th August, 1833; date of 
entering the service; mame of first ship; the rank lag 
held; name of last ship; and date of termination of lag 
voyage. The claimant's present place of abode ; if may. 
tied, the date of marriage, and the age at the present 
time of wife (or widow of any officer deceased) aud of the 
children (if any) now living, All Letters to be Post-paid, 

Committee Room, Jerusalem Coffve- house, 

26th September 1834, 


LARKE'’S PATENT BLOWER 
should, from the palace to the cottage, be in every 
honse. It makesa fire in ONE minute; without fir. 
wood boils a teakettle of water in FIVE; consumes any 
sort of coal; saves money to the master and trouble to 
the servant, and adds to the comfort of both, Pricgs 
5s..6d,, 63., 7s., and 10s. Sold by the Patentee, 7, Nelson 
Terrace, City Road, London; Bramah, Piccadilly; 16, 
Cockspur Street ; Crassweller, Welbeck Street ; Pantheon 
and 66, Oxford Street; Bailey, 272, High Holbom; 
Western Exchange; Soho Bazaar, Counter 609; 19, Pickett 
Street, Strand; 174, Blackfriars Road; 135, Fenchureh 
Street; Knight, Foster Lane; Green, Loudon Bridge; 
and many other ironmongers. Orders from the country, 
with remittances or reference for payment, punctualiy 
attended to. 


AU DE COLOGNE —RIGGE, 
BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Perfumers to the 
Royal Family, No. 35, New Bond Street, having ex 
rienced considerable inconvenience from the irregular im- 
portation of this justly-cclebraied article, and having ob- 
served the extensive circulation of a deleterious compound 
as asubstitute, they have recently despatched a messen- 
ger to Germany, to negotiate personally with the principal 
manufacturer there; from whom they have received a 
consigumemt, which they now most respectfully offer to 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry. 
FABRE ET BOUETS GENUINE ARQUEBUSADE 
The following favourite Perfumes : Extract of flowers 
Persian Bouquet, Adelaide Bouquet, King William Per. 
fume, Vietoria Beuquet, Essence of Sweetbriar and 
Mignonette, and the celebrated Vegetable and Military 
Soaps, sold as above. 


JERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS 


The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed, 
that the Perusal of all New Publications may be obtained 
in Town or Country, by a moderate yearly, half-yearly, 0 
quarterly subscription to the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT STREET. Th 
Addenda to the Catalogue of this extensive Library for 
the present year is just published, and may be had with 
the Terms, on application {to Messrs. Saunpeas and 
Orney, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





















LAW MAGAZINE. 
Just Published, Price 6s. No. XXVI. of 


HE LAW MAGAZINE; 
or, QUARTERLY REVIEW OF JURISPRU- 
DENCE. Contents : 

1. Origin, Nature, and History of Oaths—2. Life o 
Lord Macélesfield—3. On the Specific Performance, in 
Equity, of Contracts relating to Personalty—4. The 
Stamp Laws—5. Liability of a Retired Partner—6, Case 
of D. W. Harvey, Esq. M.P.; being a Review of the 
Report of the Select Committee—7. The Judicial Cha 
racter of Sir John Leach—8 Common Law, Equity, 
and Bankruptey Cases—9. Abstract of Public General 
Statutes—1l0, Events of the Quarter—List of New Pub- 
lieations, &e. &c.—11l. A Geueral Index to the preceding) 
Twenty-six Numbers (forming Twelve Volumes) is ap- 
pended to this Number ; thus rendering accessible the 
whole Contents of the Work, which comprises au Im- 
mense variety of Practical Information, and forms a com 
plete History of English Law since 1828, when the pre- 
sent course of Law Reform com . 

Lonton: Saunprrs and Bennine, Law Bookselle 
(Successors to J. Burrerwortu and Son ), 43, Fleet Street 

= a 

MR. CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fulllength Portrait, from § 
Thomas Lawrence, by Lupton, Price 26s. 





By Tuomas Campsenn, Esq. ; 

“In sentiments, manly, dignified, and ennobled; i 
feeling, warm, generous, and enthusiastic; in leew 
pure, natural, and classically elegant,—the Life of 8 
dons, by the bard of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ is @ book o 
great, of transcendent merit ; it is, in one word, a patter 
of biography.”—Sun. : 

“ The private Memoranda of the accomplished Lye 
whose memory the poet has thought it worthy of + 
talents fo embalm, form a very interesting — 2 
these volumes, which are, we may say, in a few words,® 
ornament. to our literature.” —Literery Gaxette. 


> Il. “ " 
MR. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS 
Uniform-with Lovd Byron aud Sir Walter Scott. 
New Edition, complete ia Two Volumes, Price 12s. we 
a Portrait of the Author by Sir Thomas Lawre 
and Seven Hlustrations by Westall. 4s 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOM! 
CAMPBELL, ESQ. sacle 
Comprising ‘The Pleasures of Hope,” “ , 
“ Gertrade of Wyoming,” and his saa’ gale tli 
“With a high reputation for. originality, av ' 
which'cannot be shaken, Mr. Campbell is the ony Lise 
of the times-who. can be reproached (and in him Lk Lo 
deed.a xeproach) with having written toa little. 





vRON. : 
London; Errinouam Wixs0n, 88, Royal Exchange 





it Nein LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS} 
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” 1 Seo. Price 6s. in cloth, wniform 
,in_] vol, roya’ F in » wniform 
=~ i Bee the * Standard Novels,” Sa : 
Olstery OUGLAS D’°ARCY; 
Square, ‘OR, 
—,. ne PASSAGES in the LIFE ofan ADYENTURER. 
ARI. F.J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 
» We Sy WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CALEB 
ier F WILLIAMS,” &c. Now Ready, 
y vt IVES OF THE NECROMANCERS; 
anicate or an Account of the 






most eminent Men in suc- 

waive ages who have claimed for themsebves, or to whom 

ye been imputed by others, the exercise of magical 

peers. By Wi..iam Gopwin, 

juthor of ‘the “ History of the Commonwealth,” &c. 
F 


. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 


f Rast 
Coffee. 
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Of last 
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_- 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates, Price 12s, 
HE ROYAL PARISIAN PASTRY 
COOK and CONFECTIONER. 
from the Original Edition of the celebrated Caréme. 
dited by Joun Porter, 
{ute Cook tothe Marquis Camden, the United Service 
and Travellers’ Clubs, and new of the Oriental. 
To which is added, all the recent Improvements in 
Cufectionary- 
F.J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 


3 In 8vo. price 4s. boards, 
HE ART OF WINE MAKING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

By Daviv Boor, Authorof the “ Art.of Brewing,” 
fhe First and Second Parts of which were published 
wierthe superintendence of the Society for the. Difusion 
a Useful Knowledge. 

Also, Price 2s. 8vo, sewed, 
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Ma the ART of BREWING, Parts ILl.and LV, By the 
muntry, Same Author. 
ctually FE. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. in cloth, Price 18s. 
HE MIRROR OF TIME, 






1GE, 
to the 
r eX 

lar im-' 
ing ob- 
ponnd 
e8sel- 
iacipal 
ived a 
ffer to 





from the CREATION to the PRESENT HOUR, 
Cuntaining the Anniversaries.of eminent Persons, lead- 
ig Events, Institutions, and Festivals, interspersed with 

riate Extracts from the best Writers, and exhibit- 
ing nimerous important and curious Facts, Sacred, His- 
trical, Political, and Domestic, in every period and state 
the World; the whole arranged in the form of a 
diurnal Chronology, with a copious Index. 

F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 


hice 3s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, or 6s. im roan, with 

























ADE tuck, gilt edges; or in morocco, extra, for presents, 
: 7s. 6d. 

ai HE LITTLE LEXICON; 
r and 


oR 
YULTUM in PARVO of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Carefully Revised, with Additions from“ The Treasury 
of Knowledge.” By Samuen MAuNDER. 

“If this volume is small enough to ‘be called a toy (for 
itis about the length of the “fore-finger of an Alderman’) 
itis well enough done to be thought a very useful abridg- 
meat of Dr. Johnson’s Great Dictionary,”—Lit, Gaz, 





itary 






KS. 
ormed, 
tained 












she Also, of a similar size and price, and by the 
Th Same Author, 
rey. for HE LITTLE GAZETTEER, 
ith a Geographical Dictionary, in Miniature : 
» cad Describing the Situation, Extent, and other Topographi- 





cil Features, with the Natural and Artificial Productions 
ofevery Country in the World, including the most recent 
Discoveries. 
F. J. MAsow, 444, West Strand. 
Just Published, a New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. bound, 
IVE THOUSAND USEFUL 


RECEIPTS, im all the Domestic Arts aud Prac- 
tial Household Sciences, constituting a Book of necessary 





















- * Hourly Reference, andan invaluable Family Library. 

Phe By Corin: Mackenzir, Chemist. 

Case Onthe utility of this matchless volume it would-be su- 
of the prfuous to enlarge. It has commanded the applause of 
Chae thousands of Families, and it rises every year im general 

nity, estimation and authority. It distinguishes between the 
a od intelligence and increased comforts of many Fami- 
“Pud- les, and the rude and unsatisfactory practices of others 
sting in which it is not made the daily oracle. 

is ap- Suzzwoop, Ginsexrt and Pieer, Paternoster Row. 

F Ts 

¢ = BOOK OF SCIENCE—SECOND SERIES, 
caeal Early in November, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
ie pres gilt edges, Price 8s. 6d, 

E BOOK of SCIENCE—SECOND 
selle A SERIES: comprising Familiar Treatises on Che- 
Street mistry, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Crystallography, Geo- 
4 , Oryetology, and Meteorology, adapted to the com- 
NS, eusion of young peuple. Illustrated by numerous 
n Si vings on Wood. 

Also, Second Edition, enlarged, handsomely bound in 
doth, with gilt edges, Price 8s. 6d. 
NS.3 THE BOOK OF SCIENCE—FIRST SERIES; 
A Familiar lutreduction to the Principles of Natural 
d; in hy ; comprising Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hy- 
rage ttanlics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, Pyronomics, 
if Sid Electricity, Galvanism, aud Magnetism. Embellished 
ook 0 with upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood. 
ater London: Cuarman and Hatt, 186, Strand, 
et 
ners TR. SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF DR. WATTS, AND 
of hi DR. CROLY’S LIFE OF BISHOP BUTLER. 
are id HE SACRED CLASSICS. 
ds, a Edited by the Rev. R. Carrermoxe, B.D, and the 
. WH. Sreptine, M.A. 
# Publishing in monthly vols. Price 3s.6d. morocco cloth, 
RK S \tttered,,. Just’ Published, Vol. 1X. of the Series; 


t. DR. WATTS’S LYRIC PUEMS: with a LIFE of 


. with the AUTHOR, by Rosexr Sourury, Esq. LL.D. 
rene? Also, Price 3s. 6d, Vol. VIII, of the Series, 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY: with a MEMOIR, by the 
MAS » Grorge Crory, LL.D. 
Vols. X. and XT, 
joric, BISHOP BEVERIDGE’s PRIVATE THOUGHTS; 
‘owhich is added, ‘The Necessity of Frequent Commuy- 
famé tion; with Introductory Essays, by the Rev. Henny 


mmaiKo, M.A. 
a. there is no work more. deserving of patronage than 
this edition of the Sacred Classics.” — Times. 

atchard and Son, Whit:aker aud Co., Simpkin and 







ge. 


JOST; PUBLISHED BY JOHN, LIMBIRD, , 
(Minror. Orricr), 143, Staann. 


TANDARD WORKS. 


Parinrep VersaTim FROM THE Best EprIrioNs. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake-{ Belisaritis, 1s. 
field, 10d. Farmer of Inglewood Fo- 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, rest, Is, 8d. 

3s. 6d. St. Clair of the Isles, ls. 8d. 
Mackenzie's Man of Feél-| Tom Jones, 4s. 
ing, 6d. Nourjahad, and Solyman & 
Rasselas, 8d. 


Almena, &d. 
Paul and Virginia, 6d. Peregrine Pickle, 3s. 6d. 
The Old Engtish Baron, 8d. } Robinson Crusoe, 2s. 6d. 
The Castle of Ofrauto, 6d. | Peter Wilkins, 9d. 
Romance ef the Forest, 1s.8d, 


Crockett Qual), Eccentrici- 
Almoran and Hamet, 6d. id, 


ties of, 
Elizabeth, cr the Exiles of |-Goldsmith’s Essays, 8d. 
Siberia, 62. Dr. Franklin’s Life, 8d. 
Nature and Art, 8d. Dr. Franklin’s Life and 
The Italian, 2s, 


Essays, ls. 2d. 

A Simple Story, Is. 4d. Bacon's Essays, 8d. 

The Castles of Athlin and| Salmagundi, by Washing- 
Dunbayne, 6¢. ‘ ton Irving, ls. 8d. 
Sicilian Romance, Ls. The Microcosm, by the late 
The Man of the World, Is. Rt.Hon.G.Canning, |s.6d. 
Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, 2s, | Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
Joseph Andrews, ls. 6d. 


ments, embellished with 
Humphrey Clinker, le. 8d. 150 Engravings. 
Edward, by Dr.Moore, 2s.2d. 


Plutarch’s Lives, forming 2 
Roderick Random, 2s. 2d. vols. with 50 Portraits. 





Also, Lately Published, 
L. 
FAMILY MANUAL and SERVANTS’ GUIDE, 


Price 5s. cloth, 
“ A very useful little work, which will at once serve as 
a Cookery-Book;a Guide for every description of Ser- 
vants, and a valuable assistant to the head of every family. 
We shall recommend this book everywhere, if it were 
only for the sake of the excellent suggestions on the ‘ self- 
improvement’ of house servants.”—- Gardeners’ Mag. 


Il. 

ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; or an An- 
nual Register of Useful Inveutious and [mprevements, 
Discoveries aud New Facts in Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Natural History, aud Social Economy ; abridged from 
the Scientific Journals. Seventh Year. 

“This work may be considered as an encyclopedia, to 
which. the. most eminent.of their time are constantly con- 
tributing.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

LiL 


In Numbers, at 1d. each, or Two Numbers in a Wrapper, 
Price 2d. and Monthly Parts, Price 6d. each, 

GOLDSMITH’S NATURAL HISfORY, with 

NOTES, by Henry Innes, from all the popular trea- 

tises which have been issued since the time of Goldsmith; 

collected with the atmost care, combining a mass of in 

formation and reference, forming a complete vade-mecum 

of modern discovery in thescience which it illustrates, 

IV 


THE CABINET of CURIOSITIES; or Wonders of 
the World Displayed, forming a Miscellaneous Selection 
of Miraculous Events; Extraordinary Crimes and Punish- 
ments; Anecdotes of Longevity; Remarkable Ship- 
wrecks; Eccentric Biography; interspersed with Papers 
on the most Curious Phenomena of Nature and Wonders 
of Art. WV. 

COWPER’S POEMS, 12 Numbers, at 3d. each, form: 
ing aneat volume. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 


COOK'S VOYAGES, 28 Numbers, at 3d. each, embel. 
lished with Engravings,a Map of the World, and a Por- 
trait of Captain Cook. 


Vil. 
BEAUTIES of SCOTT, 24 Numbers, 3d. each. 





Every Saturday, with Engravings, at 2d. or in Monthly 
Parts, 8d. ready with the Magazines, 
THE MIRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, 
And INSTRUCTION. 

“ The ‘ Mirror,’ a publication containing much matter 
of improving amusement, selected with considerable 
taste.” —Practical Observations on the Education of the 
People.. By the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

“ The oldest, and probably the best of our chea 
patriots—a very pleasing, entertaining, and intel} 
miscellany.” — Literary Gazette. 

Two volumes are completed in each year—one at Mid- 
sammer, the other at Christmas. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and may be purchased separately, 

Twenty-rwo Vo.umeEs of this highly-popular Miscel- 
lany contain upwards of a 1000 Engravings and 19 Por- 
traits. Price 6/. 0s. boards, or hali-bound, 7/. l4s. 

THE DUKE OF.SUSSEX. 

VOLUME XXIII. of THE MIRROR, with a Steel- 
plate Portrait of H.R. H. the Duke of Sussex, nearly 
100 Engravings, and 450 closely-printed pages, 5s, 6d. 
boards, is now ready. 


com- 
igent 





Just Published, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo, closely but 
beautifully printed, Price 18s. 

ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
the HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Witha Portrait ; and a Memoir 
ofthe Author by the Reverend Davip Wexsu, Professor 

of Church History in the University of Edinburgh, 

Seventu Epirion. 
“ Aninestimable book.’’— Dr. Parr, 
TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, Vols. I. to 
V. 8vo. each 12s, Vol. VI. is in preparation. 
See an admirable article, of nearly forty pages, on this 
work, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, in the Quarterly 
Review for Februaryl83l. 
The SCOTTISH BALLADS; collected and illus- 
trated by Rosert CHAmBeRs. In 1 vol. royal 18mo. 
of above 400 pages, uniform with the Scottish Songs. 65. 
Copies have also been printed in post 8vo. Price 9s. 
“ An admirably selectéd volume.”’— Times. 

“Carefully judiciously edited. A real banquet to 
the lovers of national. poetry.” —Atlas. 
On CIRCULATING CREDIT; with hints for im- 
proving the Banking Systemof Britain ; and Preliminary 
Observations on some of the Modern Doctrines of Political 
Economy, By a Scottish Banker, 8vo, 5s.6d. 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND; 21 
vols;8vo. Published at 12/, 12s, but-now effered at 31. 3s. 
in quires, ready for boarding or binding. 
his extensive werk contains an account of the Agri- 
culture, Climate, Soil, Manufactures, Population, Anti- 











Marshall London; Oliver and Boyd, Ediuburgh ; 
. , ; Oh A gh; and 
Camming, Dublin, 









Tn 8vo. Price 2is. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 
By J. Syme, Esq. F.R.S/E. Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, Edinburgh. 
Macnacuian and Srewarr, Edinburgh. 


In ohe large vol, thick 8yo. Price 25s. 

GREEK AND, ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH AND GREEK LEXICON. uy 

Grorce Dunpar,,A.M, F.R.S.E, and Professor.of Gree 

in thé University of Edinburgh; and E, H. Barker, 

Esq..of Thetford, Norfolk. 

Macracuian and Srewant, Edinburgh. 


In 8vo, Price 5s, 62. boards, 

N ESSAY ON THE STRUCTURE 

AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN; with 
Observations on the Agency of Atmospheric Vicissitudes, 
through the Medium of the Skin, ‘in the Production of 
Affections of the Lungs, Liver, Stomach, Bowels, &e. 
By Wrtiu1am Woop, M.D. Meniber of the Royal College’ 
of Surgeons, London, and Physician to the Newport Dis+ 
pensary. 
Printed for Mactacunan and Stewart, Edinburgh. 


BOOKS 
PUBLISHED by MACLACHLAN and STEWART,. 
Epinsures. 
CLOQUET’S ANATOMY. 
Second Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. Price 21s, 


SYSTEM of HUMAN ANATOMY, 
Translated from the French of H.: Croqvet, M.D. 
Professor of Physiology, and Member of the Philomathie 
Society of Paris; with Additional Notes and a correet 
Nomenclature. By R. Knox, M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer 
on Anatomy and Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
gvons in Edinburgh. 

“In short, this work, which is decidedly the best ana- 
tomical system in the original, is now calculated to be 
not less useful tothe English student; andito hima Dro 
Knox has performed an important service in rendering @ 
work so perfect generally accessible.’—dinburgh Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, No, 98. 

In L vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL: ANATOMY ; being 
a General Description of the various Organs comprising 
the Human Body, By P. A. Becuanp. Translated from 
the original French, by R, Knox, M.D, F.R.S.E. Lecturer 
on Anatomy, &e. 

DR. MILLIGAN’S VALUABLE EDITION OF 
CELSUS. New Edition, with Delphin Index. The 
Second Edition, in 1 vol, 8vo. with an Engraving, Price 
168: boards. 

“ Celsus may now be perused with the same facility as 
Heberden and Sydenham, We need hardly, after this, 
say that Dr._Milligan’s edition of Celsus ought to become 
a classical standard work iv the library of medical men.” 
—Med. Chir. Rev. July 1826. 

Third Edition, 8vo. with Eighteen Engravings, Price 21s. 

A COMPENDIUM OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
HUMAN EYE; to which is prefixed, an Account of the- 
Anatomy and Philosophy of that Organ, illustrated with 
Eighteen Plates, partly coloured. By A. Watson, 
F.R.C.S.E. &e. 

“ Mr. Watson’s work exhibits a systematic and com- 
prehensive view of the diseases of the humaneye. The 
descriptions are short, but very clear and distinct, and 
they are manifestly derived chiefly, if not eutirely, from 
personal experience; they show a talent for observation. 
and pathological acuteness by ne means common,”— 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 96. 

Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 15s. boards, 

ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
comprising a Series of Experiments in every Department 
of Chemistry, with Directions for Performing them, and 
the preparation and application of the most important 
Tests and Re-agents. By D. B. Rerp, M.D. Lecturer on 
Chemistry, &c, &c. 

In 12mo. with Plates and Wood-cuts, Price 9s. 

OUTLINES OF MEDICAL BOTANY, comprising 
Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, the Characters and 
Properties of the Natural Orders of Plants, an Explana- 
tion of the Linnwan System of Classification, and Tables 
of Medicinal Plants, arranged in their Linnean and 
Natural Orders. By Huco Rerp. 

“ Decidedly the best introductory work on the subject.’” 
—Med. Chir, Rev. 

“ A very good little book, well-timed aud well-executed.” 
—Med. Gaz. A 

“ An elementary work on botany for the use of students 
of medicine, for which purpose it is well adapted,”— 
Edin. Phil. Journal, 

DR. ROBERTSON’S CONVERSATIONS ON 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND SURGERY. Se- 
cond Edition, mach improved, Price 6s. boards, 

In 18me. Price 5s. boards, 

MANUAL OF PHARMACOLOGY, or, Compen- 
dium of Materia Medica, Couspectus of the London,, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopwias, and Formulary 
of Extemporaneous Prescriptions. By Tuomas. WuHartow 
Jones, Surgeon. 

This Day is Published, in 3 vols; post 8vo. boards, 
6 eee HALL. A Nove. 
By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 
In a few Days, in foolseap Svo. cloth boards, 7s. 

NUTS TO CRACK; or, Quips, Quirks, Anecdote, 
and Faceti of Oxford and Cambridge Scholars. By the 
Author of “ Facetia Cantabrigicnses,” &e. &e, with 6 
Designs. ‘. 4 : 

“ A passing, ingenious, Jesuit, who is omnjpotent in 
Punning.” 

“ Omne tulit Pun-tom.”—Gradus ad Cant. __ 

London: A, H. Barty and,Co. 83, Cornhill, 


Just Published, embellished with 13:Plates, engrav.d on 
Steel in the best manner, elegantly bound. ia morocco, 


Priée' 12s, 
HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 
and MISSIONARY ANNUAL. 
Edited by the Rey. Witutam Etxis. 
N.B. India Proots of the ag Imperial 4to. (limites 


to 30 sets) 25s. > 
Also, containing 36 Plates, 

FISHER’S DRAWING-KOOM SCRAP-BOOK, for 
1835, with Poems by L. E.L.; and Masic by H. Russzy. 
Quarto, tastefully bound, Price 2ts. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Longman and Co, ; 




















quities, Traditions, &c. &¢, ofevery parish in Scotland. 
Printed for Wintiam Tarr, Edinburgh, 


Simpkin and Marshall; and C. Tilt: Wakeman, Dublin 
Oliphant, Ediaturgh ; and Ogle, Glasgow. 
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P Albemarle Street. 
- A THIRD EDITION OF: 

Busses from the BRUNNENS 
of NASSAU, in foolseap 8vo, with 10 Engravings, 

Price otily 7s..64, Will be Publishéd Tu1s Day: 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF : : 
‘Re ‘MURRAY'S ‘VARIORUM 
yy .. EDI OF. “ps 
BOSWELL? Ma at OF Jounson, 
~ Printed uniformly with the : 
LIFE and WORKS of BYRON .and of CRABBE- 
And Embellished with Engravings by the -Finpens, 
After Drawings taken or: the Spot by StaNFIELD, 
Will be Published on ‘he Ist of January next. 
This Day. “Soh 
A SCRIPTURAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE FIRST “EPISTLE GENERAL OF 

PETER. Chiefly in the Words of the Sacred Writers, 

on an original Plan. 

By the Rev. J. E. Rippte, M.A. Curate of All Souls, 
‘ ; Marylebone. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

On Monday, Oct. 27, will be Published, in crimson silk, 
Price 2ls.; royal 8vo. India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
HE KEEPSAKE “FOR 1835. 

Embellishéd with 17, highly-finished Line En- 
ravings, executed by and under ‘the superintendence of 
fir. Charles Heath, ; 
Edited by Mr. F. M. Reynotps. 
London: Longman, Rees, Onme, Brown, Green, and 
Loneman. 

DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo, 6s. each, in cloth. 
Published Nov, 1, forming Vol. 60 of the above, 

ISTORY OF THE GERMANIC 
EMPIRE, Vol. I. 
By S. A. Dunnam, Esq. LL.D. &c. 
Author of the “ History of Spain and Portugal.” 
On Dec, 1, HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE 
r+ EMPIRE. By J.C. L. pe Stsmonpr. 2 vols. 
ol. IT, 
London ; Loneman and Co.; and Jonn Tayror. 
Just Published, in 8vo. 5s, sewed, 
HE FIRST ADDITIONAL SUP- 
PLEMENT TO LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP- 

DIA. OF AGRICULTURE; being Notices of all the 

Principal Improvements which have taken place in Agri- 

culture in Britain, with Historical Notices of its Progress 

othet in Countries, since the publication of the Second Edi- 

tion of the Encyclopmdia of Agri , in January 1831. 

By J.C. Loupow, F.L.H.G, and ZS. &e. 

London: Lonaman, Rers, Orme, Brown, Green, and 

Lonaman. 


Of whom may be h 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
with the Additional Supplement. 
Also, in the course of November, will be Published, 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING, New Edit. 


ad, 
AGRICULTURE, 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY LONGMAN, REES, 
RME, AND CO. 
NCYCLOPZEDIA of GEOGRAPHY. 


By Huon Murray, F.R.S.E, Part IX. 8vo. 5s. 
To be completed in Twelve Parts. 


If. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING. By 
J.C. Louponw. Second Edition. Part XII. 8vo. 2s, 6a. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 

I 


. als 
THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. Condueted by 
J.C. Loupox, No. LVI. 8vo. ls. 6d. Continued Monthly. 


IV. 
THE MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Conducted by J. C, Loupon. No, LXUI. 8vo, 2s. 
Continued Monthly, 


Vv. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE. 
ducted by J. C. Loupon. 
Montily. 


tinued 
iT. 
‘THE MEDICAL GAZETTE, Part I. for 1334-5. 
With Six Wood-cuts. 8vo. 3s. Continued Monthly. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
Are just ready for Publication, 
By RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
A New Epirion, Revised, in 2 vols. Svo. With a 4to, 
Atlas of 71 Plates, 

RIENTAL MEMOIRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in 

India. y James Forbes, Esq. 

Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de MonTALEMBERT. 


Con- 
No, IX, 8vo. ls. 6d, Con- 





2. 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
In 1832, 1833,and 1834. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By C, D. Arrwepson, Esq. 


3. 

By Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Plates, 
VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHANTICLEER. 
Made in the Years 1829, 1830, 1831, under the Command 
of the late Captain Henry Fosrer, R.N. F.R.S, 

By W. H. B, Wessrer, Surgeon of the Vessel. 


4. 
VILLAGE REMINISCENCES. 
By an Otp Map. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Also, Jast Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By thie Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” “ Eng- 
land and the English,” &e, 


Ina neat pocket volume, printed and embellished uni- 
formly with the Waverley Novels, ey for 6s. 
THE BETROTHED. 


Translated from Manzoni’s celebrated 
I PROMESSI SPOSI. 

With a Biographical and Critical Preface, and embel- 
lished by Two Engravings, from the Designs of Pickering. 
Forming the 43d volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
The succeeding volumes of which will be duly announced, 





S° EDINBURGH 


Br KWwO0O D 
MAGAZINE, No. 293. For Novempen. . 
Cowrents. /. ° 4. Sk 


I. Noctes Ambrosiane. No. 68:—1 -T 
Drinker in the Pyrenees-H [, 
By Thomas ‘Aird —1V. A 
schlaeger—V. The Cruise, of 
Nights at Mess. Chap. 7 
liament —VIILT. 
1X: Edmund Spenser. 


Printed for WiLuram Brack woop, aind. Soin, Edinburgh 5. : 


and T, Cavett, Londop. » - 





’ i \AIT'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Novemper, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents: . 

Lord Durham and the Edinburgh Review—Mr. H. 
Lytton Billwer'sy France—The Past; the Present; the 
Fufure—Napoleon at Fontainbleau—Sketches of the later 
English Poets, No. ILI. Southey—Kerhonah; a Drama. 
By.the Author of “ Corn-Law Rhynies”—Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. .By the English Opium Eater. No, 3—His- 
torical, View of the Services of the Upper, House—Junius 
Redivivus on the Working Classes—Korner’s Lyre and 
Sword—Literary Register—Political Register, 

Published by Wit..1am Tart, Edinburgh ; Simpxin and 
Marsnatr, London; and Joan Cummrine, Dublin, 


RASER'S MAGAZINE, 

for November, No. LIX. Price Qs. 6d. 
Contains — The Books on my Table. By Morgan 
Rattler—Religions Toleration in South America—Men 
and’Manners. By Pierce Pangent. Satire 1X.—Gallery 
of Literary Characters, No. LIV. with a full-length Por- 

trait of James Smith, Esq.—Spanish Legends. No. I 

The Laying Waste of Auria. No. Il. The Apostasy— 
Love's Legacy. By the Ettrick Shepherd. Canto Second 
—Metropolis Water-Supply—An’Autumn in the North. 
Chapter I1.—The Songs of France. From the Prout 
Papers. Chapter Il. Woemen and Wooden Shoes—Two 
Articles on the Annuals, The one by Barry Cornwall, 
the other by the Man of. Genius, With an Explanation 
by Oliver Yorke A Ballad by a Bystander, on the late 
miserable and most happy Fire of Lords and Commons. 

By an old Maker of Ballads, now sore decayed, 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 


‘HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for NovemBER, contains among others, the follow- 
ing articlés: Tudor’s Tour in North America, Mexico, 
&c.—Letters of Addison and Prior—Considerations on 
Joshua’s. Miracle—Robert of GI ter’s Chronich 
The Stndy: of Anglo Saxon. Literature in. England; 
Anacreontid ‘Fragmenta, translated—Ret tive Re- 
view—Duubar the Poet; Pordage’s Poems—With a Re- 
view of New Publications; The Annuals, and Works in 
the Fine Arts—Literary, Scientific, and Antiquarian In- 
telligence—Obituary, with Memoirs of Mr. Justice Jebb, 
Dry Doyle, Sir R. King, Sir J. Doyle, Sir R. Seymour, Sir 
BeH. Carew, Lieut. Shipp, S. T. Coleridge, Esq. Mr. 
Thelwall, &c. &c. Embellished with a View of St. Giles’s 
Church, Oxford; a Representation of the Font at Cor- 
beny, near Rheims; anda Plan, showing the Conflagra- 
tion of the two Honses of Parliament. Price 2s. 6d. 
Published by W, PickeRine, Chancery Lane. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY: 
MAGAZINE, No. 23, for November, Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains — I. Parliamentary Doings with the Irish 
Church--II. The Beautiful’s away. By R. Gilfillan—III. 
er of College Romance.. By Edward S. O'Brien, 
A.M. Chap. 1. Reading for Honours, Charles D’Alton 
—IV. Lyrie Poetry of Pindar—V. Leonore ; from the Ger- 
man of Biirger—VI. Hardiman’s Irish pines No. 4. 
Conclusion—VII. Horrors of Harmony—VIII. The 
Choice and the Story of the Minister’s Annie. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd—1X. Chinese Dramas and Romances. 
No. 2—X. King’s Promises and his Ministers’ Acts—XI. 
Spectre of the Log Hut—XIl. Anthony Poplar’s Note 
Book. 
Dublin: Witrtam Curry junior and Co.; Stmexin 
and Marsnatu, London; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 


For Novewser. Price ls. 6d. 
Contains—1. National Anniversaries—2. Buy Images 

—3. Songs of the Months, No. 11, November—4. Hints 
on the Errors of Party—5. Acephala—6. Preface to the 
New Bellendenus—7. Smuggler, Pirate, and — —8. On 
the Pleasure of Getting Drank. By a Working Man—9. 
Notes on some of the more Popular Dialoguesof Plato. 
No. 3. The Gorgias—Notes on the Ni rs— Refusal 
of Musical Licences — The Great. Fire — 11, Notices of 
New Publications, 

Cuartes Fox, Paternoster Row. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL AND 
MONTHLY REGISTER for BRITISH and 
FOREIGN INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALASIA, 
for November, Coatains—besides a very large body of 
local intelligence from British India and foreign Asia, in- 
cluding Appcintments, Prometions, and Changes of all 
kinds in the Civil, Military, Marine, and Medical Services, 
Government Orders, Commercial Intelligence, Prices of 
Commodities ia the East, &c. the following articles :— 
The Bar in India—Letters of Jacquemont—Sacred His- 
tory of the Mahomedans—Burnes’ Travels in Bokhara— 
Slavery in India—Deseription of Oude and Lucknow— 
The Tea Plant—Tibetan Wives—Mr. Bulwer’s Pompeii 
—Poetry— Correspondence — Pr dings of Societi 
Miscellanies—Critical Notices, &e. &e.— 
Published by Parsury, Auten, and Co., 
7, Leaienhall Street. 





























On Saturday, Nov. 1, will be Published, Price 4d, 
continued Weekly, 
HE PRINTING MACHINE; 
or, COMPANION TO THE LIBRARY AND 
REGISTER OF PROGRESSIVE KNOWLEDGE. 
No. XXI. 

Conrents:—The Last Days of wee by E. L. 
Bulwer, Esq., M.P.—Landseer on the Nat 1 Gallery— 
Rossetti on the Middle Ages— Political Christianity— 
Poems by Two of the People—Hawes’s Lectures—Edin- 
burgh Subscription Library—Smith on the Social System, 
&c,—Destruction of both Houses of Parliament, with a 
Plan—State of the English Stage—Mr. Denvil, the new 
Tragedian—Miscellany of Facts. 

London; Cuaruiss Knient, 22, Ludgate Street, 





Qik ROBERT THe pRUcE 
Nana Cncacn wamabiayhs auth and ©, Lonade, 





4 eT, 
seap Svo. Price 4s. 6d. bas, 
M RAPHY OF A 
‘TING MINISTER. 
@. from actual experience, ‘the i 
: roluntary system taviabindyebes fairs 
tyes Pastors tome nc — of their 
opgrégation ; ai great advantages ari 
ascendancy. of the Protest it Establi = 
Smiray Biper, and Co. Cornhill. 


Just Published, Price 6s. cloth extra, 
Tas SIEGE OF VIENNA. 
From the Getman of Madame Picuen, 
Forming the 13:h Volume of 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, 
Edited by Lertcu Ritcure; 
And containing Original Works of Fiction, by some of 
the most popular Authors of the Day. 
Each Volume is:complete in itself, Price only 6s, 
Smirn, Exvper, and Co, Cornhill. 











This Day is Published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, Price 19%, 
bound in cloth, 
OM CRINGLE’S . LOG 
The Second Edition. 
Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” with 

Additions and Corrections. 

Wittram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T, 
Cavett, Strand, London, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ CAVENDISH.” 
In a Few Days, in3 vols. post 8vo! 3ls. 6d. 
I L.L Ww A: ak CH, 
FROM THE: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 4 
BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER. 
Printed for James Cocurane and Co. 11, Waterloo 
46 eae cae Place, Pall eal, 
«” Early orders are requested—the impression bei 
limited, No reduction in price beyond the full vale 
to the trade will ever take place. 





E CYCLOPZEDIA of PRACTICAL, 


MEDICINE, Part XXIII, was Published Nov, |, 
containing, 
Tubercular Phthisis ............By Dr. Clarke, 
Tympanites.........2.5.. Ussie. Kerr 
Urine, Morbid States of ........ 
Urine, Bloody ............ 
Urticaria ........ Gees 
Uterus, Pathology of .. 
VOBANOR 0 5h. ec ences cdnies —— Gregory 
Valves of the Heart, Diseases of. . Hope 
Varicella .. . ++. ——— Gregory 
Veins, Diseases of .......... e — Lee 
Ventilation ............ eeseeree ——= Brown 
SueRwoop, Ginpert, and Pirer, Paternoster Row, 


FRENCH PLAYS. 

PUBLISHED by J. SOUTER, SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
73, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
ae FRENCH DRAMA, 

Illustrated by Arguments in English at the head 
ofeach Scene; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By A. Gomserr. 


Under the above title, a selection from the best pro- 
ductions of the French Dramatic Writers is now in course 
of Publication, 1s. 6d. each, neatly half-bd., Is. stitched. 

By Mo.iere. Racine, CorneiLLt, 
L’Avare. Androméque | Le Cid. 
Le Misanthrope. LesPlaideurs | Horace. 
Le Bourgeois Gentil- Athalie; Polyeucte. 

mme, Esther. 

Le Tartuffe, | fie. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. La Thebaide; 
Les Femmes Savantes. ou, lesFréres 
Les Fourberies de Scapio. Ennenis. 
Les Precieuses Ridi Al d 
L’Ecole des Femmes, 
L’ Ecole des Maris. 
Le Medecin Malgré Lui. 
Amphitryon, 





Heraclius, 
Nicoméde. 
Sertorius, 
Ariadne. 
Le Comte 
d’ Essex, 





Britannicus. 
Berenice, 
Bajazet. 
Mithidates. 
Phédre. 

Each Play is elucidated—1st, by appropriate arguments 
at the head of each scene, to unravel the plot, as well as 
develop the subject, characters, and various inci:lents 
throughout the pieces; 2d, by an English translation of 
such words and idioms as may arrest the progress of the 
young student; 3d, by grammatical and critical observa 
tions, in which will be interspersed occasional remarks 
upon the beauties of the style and conceptions. 

The Drama, that exquisite and invaluable portion of 
French literature, cannot fail to present to the young 
learner many perplexities, far beyond the comprehension 
of his immature judgment. By the different illustrations 
that will be given, it will be the chief object to render his 
path easy and pleasant, and to unfold the beauties of the 
— which might otherwise lie unobserved or unre- 
garded, 

The prununciation may be greatly improved and facili- 
tated by a recitation of well chosen pieces; by this means 
the memory will be enriched with lessons of morality, 
and correct judgment and taste will be inculcated. 

As the selection will consist of such plays »s are pet 
formed at the theatres of France, and at the French 
theatres in London, it is hoped that the work may prove 
a useful companion to English visiters of the French 
metropolis, or principal towns, whose no acquaint- 
ance with the language might preclude them from partici- 
pating in the enjoyment of scenic entertainments. 

he selection will embrace the high and_ dignified 
character of Tragedy, as well as the refined and spirited 
elegance of the Comic Muse: Great pains will be taken 
to combine pleasure with utility; the arguments and 
notes will be written in the easy style, and the dryness of 
observation avoided as much as possible. 

MOLIERE, complete in 3 vols. neatly bound, 15s, 

RACINE, in 3 vols. ditto, 15s. 

CORNEILLE, in 8 vols. ditto, 15s. 
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